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IN MEMORIAM: RICHARD THURNWALD 
By LEONHARD ADAM 


ITH the passing of Richard Thurnwald on the 19th January, 1954, in his 

eighty-fifth year, Germany has lost her pre-eminent modern ethnologist. His 
death is a great loss not only for the intellectual life of his country but also for the 
international science of social anthropology. For Richard Thurnwald was not only 
the founder and the very centre of the functional approach to social anthropology 
in Germany but, simultaneously, one of the fathers of functionalism generally since 
he was undoubtedly the first to recognize the principle of reciprocity in the social and 
economic life of primitive peoples, especially in Melanesia. He recognized this 
principle in the field, while he was living with the Banaro people in the Sepik Valley, 
and he set out its fundamental importance in his classical monograph, “‘ Banaro 
Society ’’ (1916). The significance of this work of Thurnwald’s can hardly be over- 
rated in any historical survey of social anthropology. It deeply impressed 
Malinowski, who calls it “‘ perhaps the best account of the social organization of a 
savage tribe extant,”* and who derived much inspiration for the analysis and ter- 
minology of his own Melanesian material from Thurnwald’s work. But the Banaro 
monograph is only one out of over three hundred and fifty publications listed in the 
bibliography at the end of the anniversary volume which, under the title Beitraege 
zur Gesellungs- und V oelkerwissenschaft, was presented to Thurnwald by his former 
pupils, colleagues and friends on his eightieth birthday.* This bibliography is 
impressive not so much an account of its length but because of the many-sidedness 
of themes and subjects within the wide range of cultural anthropology, or perhaps 
it would be timely rather to speak, conversely, of the commendable absence of one- 
sidedness (which, with only one or two exceptions, is so characteristic of the present 
generation of social anthropologists). Thurnwald was primarily attracted by 


“ Banaro Society. Social Organization and Kinship System of a Tribe in the Interior of 
New Guinea.” Memoirs American Anthropological Association, Vol. 3 (1916), PPp- 251-391, especially 
p- 258. Aslightly modified German version under the title ‘‘ Die Gemeinde der Banaro ”’ appeared 
in the Zeitschrift fuer vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vols. 38, 39 (1921). 
2 Crime and Custom, p. 24. 
* Berlin, 1950, pp. 469-477. 
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problems of interrelationship between economics and social organization, but he 
realized from the outset that neither of these two aspects of human culture can be 
properly understood detached from its context with the whole complex of a specific 
culture. Thus he was also interested in material culture, not only from the tech- 
nological and functional but also from the esthetic point of view.‘ If we try to 
define Thurnwald’s approach to cultural phenomena generally, we may perhaps 
describe it as essentially analytical and genetic. Having been trained in—among 
other subjects—psychology, he was anxious, throughout the years of his field work 
in Melanesia and, later, East Africa, to discover the psychological background of 
belief, custom and ritual. In his continuous efforts to avoid merely descriptive 
ethnography and to try to account for causes, motives and purposes on the spot, 
and again later “ in the armchair,” Richard Thurnwald—fifteen years Malinowski’s 
senior—was always a true functionalist. But unlike many a functionalist of the 
younger generation to-day, he had acquired a training in archeology and ancient 
history. This gave him a good command of the cultural anthropology of ancient 
peoples. Such an equipment naturally enables the student of anthropology with 
field experience in modern primitive communities to compare things and institutions 
of different provenances and encourages the comparative method which even 
Malinowski recognized as “ the basis of any generalization, any theoretical principle, 
or any universal law applicable to our subject matter ”’ as long as that method is 
applied with discrimination, viz. to “really comparable phenomena.’’® It is 
significant that, if we look through the chronological bibliography of Thurnwald’s 
works, the historical approach and comparative method are manifest in some (not 
all) of his early publications from 1901 onwards and again during the last thirty years 
of his literary productivity. During the first period this obviously reflected his 
academic studies, while during the last three decades of his long and extraordinarily 
productive life, it was probably due to his desire to correlate the results of his field 
work with historical, archeological or ethnographical facts and research records from 
other areas and periods. It was probably also the result of his desire to present 
summaries of his numerous studies of special subjects, in particular a synthesis of 
his own theories about the genetics and dynamics of social life. 


Born in Vienna, as the son of a wealthy merchant, on the 18th September, 1869, 
Richard Thurnwald began his studies at the University of Vienna in 1889, taking 
law as his principal subject, and, in addition, economics and Oriental languages. 
He passed the first legal State examination and, subsequently, took out his degree as 
Doctor juris, whereupon he began his official career with one year’s service at the 
Provincial Court in Vienna. His legal training included, according to the customary 
syllabus in German and Austrian universities, a considerable amount of legal history. 
The influence of the Historical School of Jurisprudence, inaugurated by Hugo and 


* Two of Thurnwald’s papers deal with problems of primitive art: ‘‘ Prinzipienfragen der 
ethnologischen Kunstforschung ”’ (Zetischrift fuer Aesthettk, Vol. 19, 1925) and ‘‘ Anfaenge der 
Kunst ” (Schriften d. Deutschen Gesellschaft fuer Soziologie, Vol.-I, 1929). 


5 B. Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays (1944), p. 18. 
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Savigny, was still strong, and the course in Germanic legal history, which every 
student of jurisprudence had to take during his first or second term, included, in its 
first section, much of what Vinogradoff, in the first volume of his Historical Juris- 
prudence, described as “ tribal law.’’ This provides an excellent introduction to the 





study of primitive law. In addition, of course, Thurnwald had to do Roman law, 
which, in its early stages, offers another illustration of basic norms of social conduct 
in a patrilineal community. Moreover, Roman law provides a classical terminology 
for comparative legal studies, even where it only serves to define the characteristics 


of a foreign norm or institution in contrast with Roman law. As a subject, primitive 
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law—or, as it is called on the Continent, ethnological jurisprudence—belongs to both 
cultural anthropology and legal science, more precisely comparative law.* While 
the founders of this subject were all armchair scholars, Richard Thurnwald was the 
first student who combined a legal qualification with a training in anthropology and 
who went into the field himself to study primitive social institutions and primitive 
law in operation. No doubt his legal qualification helped him to recognize the 
normative character of actions and customs, for instance the principle of reciprocity 
in primitive communities at once recalls to the student of law the Roman contractus 
bilaterales, and the experience that, in Melanesia, acceptance of a “ gift ’’ constitutes 
the binding obligation to reciprocate is a parallel of mutuum, one of the four contractus 
reales of Roman law. In fact, the investigation of tribal laws was one of his tasks 
during his first expedition to Oceania when he spent about three years of research in 
Micronesia, the Bismarck Archipelago, and the northern Solomon Islands. But 
Thurnwald went on this expedition not only as a trained lawyer but also as a trained 
anthropologist. On the theoretical side, he was aware of the criticism which was 
occasionally levelled against the legal terminology of the pioneers of “ ethnological 
jurisprudence ’’—A. H. Post and Joseph Kohler—so he was anxious to avoid classi- 
fication of primitive institutions under European legal terms. On the practical side, 
he was so strongly interested in the dynamics of primitive social institutions and in 
their psychological, religious or economic background that he did not bother about 
the normative aspect leading to a clear definition in terms of comparative legal 
science. Of course, he could not help using elementary legal terms, such as 
“ property,” “‘ ownership” or “ contract,” but beyond this minimum of juristic 
vocabulary he concentrated on the description of functions in a language addressed 
to the sociologist or anthropologist rather than to the jurist. Still, the study of 
function is not a monopoly of anthropology but is also a subject of jurisprudence— 
and very much so—and the fact that Thurnwald’s treatises on primitive law in 
Melanesia appeared in a journal of comparative law makes it clear enough that the 
author himself regarded them as contributions, in the first place, to the ethnological 
branch of legal science. This, as well as Thurnwald’s legal qualification, was over- 
looked by Malinowski, whose otherwise fair acknowledgement of his indebtedness 
to Thurnwald is marred by the erroneous suggestion that, in Thurnwald’s exposition 
of the symmetry of Banaro social structure, “ its importance as a legal binding form 
is not explicitly stated by the writer, who seems to be aware of its psychological 
foundation ‘in human feeling’ rather than of its social function in safeguarding 
the continuity and adequacy of mutual services.’’ In 1896, Thurnwald was trans- 
ferred to a position as a civil servant in the administration of Bosnia, then, like the 
Herzegovina, under Austrian rule. This change had a decisive influence on 
Thurnwald’s further career. The mountainous countries of the western Balkans 


* Comparative law has three divisions, viz. a modern branch, or comparative law in the 
narrower sense of the term, with principally practical aims; secondly, the Oriental branch 
(overlapping the various regional and linguistic sections of Oriental studies); and primitive 
law which is part of historical jurisprudence and was inaugurated not by anthropologists but by 
lawyers (J. J. Bachofen, Sir Henry Maine, A. H. Post, Joseph Kohler). 
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are among the most picturesque and interesting regions in the world from the 
geological, geographical, zoological, archeological and ethnological points of view. 
The racial, ethnic and religious mixture of the population: descendants of the 
ancient Illyrians, Croats, Serbs, Turks, sephardic Jews and a few other elements, 
had produced a heterogeneous cultural milieu, an attractive Oriental atmosphere of a 
peculiar ancient Turkish colouring, most of the nationalities wearing their traditional 
dress; and with quite a number of Venetian cultural traits in the south-west, 
corresponding to the close vicinity of Dalmatia and the Adriatic. Thurnwald himself 
has related, many years afterwards, that it was mainly the experience of that 
interesting ethnic mixture in Bosnia which gave him the inspiration to change over 
to the study of ethnology. The Austrian administration of Bosnia and Hercegovina 
was interested in the encouragement of local arts and crafts, and Dr. Thurnwald 
was given a research scholarship for an investigation of ancient handicraft and trades 
in the capital city, Serajevo (the old “ Bosna Serail”’ of Turkish times). In rgor, 
he moved to Germany and took up a position as a scientific assistant on the staff of 
the Ethnographical Museum in Berlin, while, at the same time, he studied Egyptology 
under Adolf Erman and Assyriology under Franz Delitzsch in the University of 
Berlin. Thurnwald’s studies at the Museum fuer Voelkerkunde equipped him with 
a good command of Oceanic anthropology and ethnography, according to standards 
as they were in the beginning of this century. It was here that he had his first 
experience of primitive cultures, and it was under the auspices of the same museum 
that he was eventually able to set out on his first expedition to Micronesia and 
Melanesia. At the museum, Dr. Thurnwald joined the Department of Oceanian 
Ethnography, the head of which was Dr. Felix Ritter v. Luschan, like Thurnwald an 
Austrian by birth. Luschan was, simultaneously, Professor of Physical Anthro- 
pology—the first to hold such a chair in a German university. But he had also 
distinguished himself as an archzologist and possessed a great knowledge of the 
ethnology and archeology of the Near East as well as the ethnology of Africa and the 
South Seas. The normal duration of an expedition to be undertaken by a staff 
member of the Berlin Museum fuer Voelkerkunde was, according to a tradition 
inaugurated by Bastian, two years; but as Thurnwald’s first expedition was not 
confined to one area, and as Thurnwald not only carried out his official task, viz. 
to collect ethnographical objects, but also researches in social anthropology, in which 
he was personally much more interested, his actual field work extended from 1906 
to 1909. Only a few years after his return, the German Colonial Office sent him to 
New Guinea with the special purpose of exploring the middle and upper Sepik River 
area. This expedition began towards the end of 1912. Thurnwald travelled up the 
Sepik by motor launch and, later, native canoe, and not only explored and surveyed 
the course of the Sepik itself up to the headwater but also its tributaries. The 
Thurnwald Range in the Central Highlands was given its name in his honour by the 
geographers, and commemorates the successful first part of Thurnwald’s Sepik 
expedition. The second part was handicapped by the outbreak of the first world 
war. Yet he was still able to do his field work among the Banaro tribe, probably 
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the most important of all his field research in social anthropology. In the autumn 
of 1915, he was eventually compelled to leave New Guinea, but was allowed by 
courtesy of the Australian authorities to proceed, “‘ under humane conditions ’’— 
as Hilde Thurnwald observes in her biography—to the United States (then not yet 
at war with Germany and Austria). In the University of California he lectured 
and prepared his Banaro material, the original (English) version of which appeared in 
1916 (see footnote 1). In 1917 he left Berkeley and returned to Germany, where he 
joined the army. The thirty years from about 1920 till 1950 were the most fruitful 
period of his scientific career and literary productivity. But this does not mean 
that Thurnwald spent his sixth and seventh decade in the armchair. Soon after the 
war, he had taken up the position as unsalaried lecturer in ethnology and sociology 
in the University of Halle; in 1924 he changed over to the University of Berlin 
in a similar, that is to say, unofficial, academic position. At that time there was no 
chair for cultural or social anthropology in any German university except Leipzig. 
Instead, the subject was represented in other universities by unsalaried lecturers 
(“‘ Privatdozenten ’’) only, but they were sometimes given the honorary title of 
“ Professor.’” Thus Thurnwald’s academic rank in Germany was, for a long time, 
unduly humble for a scholar of his standing and international reputation. It was 
only towards the end of his career that he eventually attained the full professorial 
rank that was his due. But his colleagues abroad, notably in the United Kingdom, 
in Australia and in the United States, were always aware of Richard Thurnwald’s 
eminence in the sphere of anthropological science, and this appreciation was expressed 
not only in the form of honours, such as his election as an Honorary Fellow of the 
R.A.I. (1925), but also by invitations to academic or research activities. Thus 
in 1930 he accepted an invitation by the International African Institute in London 
to carry out research in social anthropology in Tanganyika. He was accompanied 
by Hilde Thurnwald, his wife and disciple, who has since distinguished herself as a 
social anthropologist in her own right. In Tanganyika the two scholars made a 
special study of the problems involved in the clash of tribal and European cultures. 
The results were presented in a number of papers published in Thurnwald’s own 
periodical, the Zeitschrift fuer Voelkerpsychologie und Sociologie, and other journals 
and in two books, Black and White in East Africa, by Richard Thurnwald, 1935, 
and Die schwarze Frau im Wandel Afrikas, by Hilde Thurnwald, 1935. 


It was characteristic of Thurnwald’s vitality that, during his stay in 
Tanganyika—when he was sixty-one—he ascended Mt. Kilimanjaro (19,226 ft.) 
in a four days’ excursion. The African expedition was followed by a one year’s 
guest-professorship at Yale, afterwards a few months at Harvard. In 1932, the 
Australian National Research Council invited Thurnwald to visit the northern 
Solomon Islands, notably Bougainville, again and to make a survey of the changes 
which must have taken place since his first field work in the same area a quarter of a 
century ago. Again Thurnwald was accompanied by his wife, which was very 
fortunate since Hilde Thurnwald not only assisted her husband in his researches but 
also carried out field work of her own. While Richard Thurnwald subsequently 
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published only a few shorter articles on the results of his last Melanesian expedition, 
such as “ Pigs and Currency in Buin’”’ (Oceania, Vol. V) ; ‘‘ Stone Monuments in 
Buin” (ibid.) ; or “ Profane Literature of Buin” (Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology, Vol. VIII), he was unable to prepare a complete research report. 
Fortunately, however, Hilde Thurnwald has presented us with two publications 
which may be regarded as records of at least some of the most important results of 
that expedition, viz. firstly, her book Menschen der Suesdee, and, secondly, a series 
of articles in Oceania (Vol. V), Archiv fuer Anthropologie (Vol. 24), and, last but not 
least, her contribution to the Thurnwald anniversary volume (see footnote 3), entitled 
“* Jenseitsvorstellungen und Demonenglaube des Buin-Volkes”’ (‘‘ Ideas of the 
Beyond and Belief in Demons among the Buin People ’’), where she showed that the 
religious-magical ideas of the natives were still essentially the same in 1933-34 as 
in 1907-09, when Richard Thurnwald, as the first white man, went into the interior 
of Buin to do his field work. After the expedition of 1933-34, the couple spent some 
time in Sydney, where they began to arrange their field notes and records, whereupon 
they went to America and eventually (1937) returned to Berlin. The Thurnwalds 
did not like the conditions in Germany under the Nazi régime, but it was at least 
possible for Richard Thurnwald to publish a large number of papers and contributions 
to various symposia during the next five years or so. In 1943 Thurnwald left Berlin 
and retired from his position at the university because he could not stand the political 
terror and lack of freedom of thought any longer. A short but fruitful period of 
literary activity in the country followed, but towards the end of 1944 the Thurnwalds 
had to return to Berlin to avoid sequestration of their flat and permanent separation 
from their library and manuscripts. At that time Thurnwald was already physically 
handicapped through paralysis of a leg. But with imperturbable energy he carried 
on throughout the bombing of Berlin. Few people would have had the nerves to 
continue scientific work under such conditions, but Thurnwald completed four major 
treatises. After the termination of hostilities he proceeded to build up his Institute 
of Ethno-Sociology with the help of the American Military Administration and, 
from 1948 onwards, of the new German Research Academy. Already in 1946 
Thurnwald had been recalled to the University of Berlin, and was also elected 
Member of the Academy of Sciences. However, as there were then two universities 
in Berlin and the Humboldt University was inclined towards the East, he retired to 
join the ‘‘ Free University.” Thus he attained full professorial rank at the end of 
his academic career and was even elected President of the Academy. He was the 
first ethnologist, or social anthropologist, ever to be awarded these honours. How- 
ever, he celebrated his eightieth birthday in the United States, where he attended 
the 29th International Congress of Americanists, after which he gave a course of 
lectures in the University of Syracuse, N.Y. He loved America, where, many 
years ago, he had received much encouragement and advice from Franz Boas. 

It is impossible to give even a selection of titles of the most important works of 


Thurnwald, but an almost complete bibliography, as already mentioned above, is in 
the Thurnwald Anniversary Volume. We may, therefore, confine ourselves to a 
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brief comment on two outstanding publications, viz. firstly, the six volumes of Die 
Menschliche Gesellschaft (Human Society) and secondly, the nearly two hundred 
articles on ethnological or sociological subjects in Max Ebert’s monumental 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. As Hilde Thurnwald tells us in her biography of her 
husband, those articles formed the basis for the Menschliche Gesellschaft—‘‘ Thurn- 
wald’s magnum opus. They include themes like “ aristocracy,’’ “ adoption,” 
“blood revenge,’ “democracy,” “despotism,” “ theft,’’ “‘ marriage,”’ “ oath,” 
“secret societies,’ “‘ matriarchy’’’ and “ patriarchy,” “‘ matrilineal and patrilineal 
descent,”’ “‘ head hunting,’’ “‘ primitive mentality,” “ oracle,”’ “ divorce,” “‘ temple,” 
“totemism,” “ vassalage,”’ etc.—a large number of heterogeneous subjects, mostly 
of sociological or ethnological significance. All these headings, then, we should 
expect to find in an encyclopedia of social anthropology or ethnology, but hardly in 
an encyclopedia of prehistory. In fact, it could be argued that the great majority 
of those articles are out of place in the Reallexikon, since we know practically nothing 
about the social life and the magico-religious beliefs and customs of prehistoric man, 
except in a few cases of circumstantial evidence, such as the conclusion that megalithic 
structures or large mounds must have required team work and well-organized labour. 
As I happen to be partly responsible for Thurnwald’s association with Ebert’s 
Reallextkon, 1 feel it is my duty to explain. When the late Professor Max Ebert 
began his editorial preparations for the planned encyclopedia of prehistory, he 
wrote to me in my capacity as editor of the Zettschrift fuer vergleichende Rechtswis- 
senschaft, asking whether anything was known about primitive law in prehistoric 
times and, if so, whom would I propose as a competent authority to contribute an 
article about it. I replied that nothing was known with certainty concerning social 
life and norms of social conduct in prehistoric times but that, as a few features of 
material culture were apparently common to both prehistoric man and recent 
primitive man in certain areas, one could only try and reconstruct social life in 
prehistoric times as a possible analogy. As the competent contributor I recom- 
mended Thurnwald. Ebert followed my advice and mentioned in his reply that he 
had thought of Thurnwald himself. I wish to point out, however, that the intro- 
duction of the approximately two hundred titles and, implicitly, the incorporation 
of a whole encyclopedia of social anthropology in Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schichte was entirely Thurnwald’s own idea. While we still think that most of the 
articles have no provable connection with prehistoric times, it is noteworthy that, 
conversely, as Hilde Thurnwald observes in her biography, the articles reveal 
Thurnwald’s insight into the importance of prehistoric research for the science of 
ethnology. 

The first volume of Die Menschliche Gesellschaft is the introduction to the whole 
work in the form of “ representative pictures of primitive peoples”; the second 
volume deals with family, kinship and societies, while the third, fourth and fifth 
volumes are devoted to economics, law and political organization respectively. 
Finally, the sixth—a posthumous recent publication—is entitled, somewhat 
dramatically, Des Menschengeistes Erwachen, Wachstum und Irren (The Awakening, 
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Growth, and Error of the Human Spirit) and described, in the sub-title, as an outline 
of a palzo-psychology and of the rise of ‘‘ archaic forms of thought,” derived from 
the mentality of recent primitive peoples—‘‘ Mythus and Gnosis and their influence 
upon our time.”’ Much of the material presented at length in the Menschliche 
Gesellschaft Thurnwald included, in a very condensed form, in a small book, Der 
Mensch geringer Naturbeherrschung. Sein Aufstieg zwischen Vernunft und Wahn 
(The man of little domination of nature. His rise between reason and insanity). 
These titles reveal Thurnwald’s deep interest in the psychic background of primitive 
cultures, that is to say, not only of beliefs and rituals but also of profane activities. 
During his first expedition to Melanesia he had carried out what he called ‘‘ ethno- 
psychological investigations,”’ and his publications on this subject began in 1911 with 
his paper on mentality as the origin of totemism.’? Thurnwald considered that 
research in “ ethno-psychology ”’ required personal acquaintance with the peoples 
concerned. ‘If we remember,” he writes,® “that, as a rule, a physician would 
refuse to diagnose if he cannot personally examine the patient, we can only marvel 
at some people’s courage to draw far-reaching conclusions without any personal 
acquaintance with the tribes concerned. Only seldom it is considered that observa- 
tions recorded in the literature had to pass through the eyes and peculiarities of 
the observer.” This criticism was directed at Lévy-Bruhl, whose theory of a 
specifically primitive way of “ pre-logical ’’ thinking was rejected by Thurnwald. 
He explained that, while we can speak of a “ primitive ’’ mentality, this mentality 
is not characterized by a process of thinking different from our own ; in particular, 
“ primitive ’’ men in their every day life show clearly that they can draw logical 
conclusions, that their logic is the same as ours. If primitive man nevertheless 
behaves in a way which we recognize as irrational, this is not due to a “ pre-logical 
mentality ” but to other factors, in particular ignorance and ego-centricity. The 
difference between “natural” and “supernatural” is there but appears to be 
blurred, because primitive man is unable to analyse phenomena scientifically. 
Because of his egocentric attitude, man projects his own wishes, doings or mistakes 
into his environment. For example, Thurnwald found in Buin (Bougainville) 
that, if a sore developed on somebody’s hand or arm without any visible exterior 
cause, this was attributed to some disregard of the social order, e.g. a theft. Thurnwald 
came to the conclusion that, in primitive spheres, we may distinguish three categories 
of causal nexus which are interpreted by primitive man in different ways. Firstly, 
things and events with simple and obvious causal connections are recognized as such, 
ie. they are logically and rationally interpreted and may be used for appropriate 
purposes. Secondly, there are those numerous cases of causal nexus which are 
beyond the ken of the tribesmen because they are too intricate, or cannot be perceived 
without advanced methods and instruments (e.g. causal connection between cosmic 
phenomena and the weather) or because of considerable distance of time, or on 


” 


7 “* Die Denkart als Wurzel des Totemismus ” (Korrespondenzblatt d. Deutschen Anthropolog. 
Ges., Vol. 42, pp. 173 ff.). 
8 Lehrbuch der Voelkerkunde, p. 46. 
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account of man’s egocentricity. In all these cases primitive man employs a way of 
thinking which, to him, is normal but which, from our point of view, appears to be 
magical or mystic. Here, a causal nexus is believed to exist between two actually 
heterogeneous and incoherent objects or facts. Lastly, there is an abundance of 
phenomena with absolutely unknown causes, like all cosmic occurrences. They are 
interpreted in the form of myths and legends, whereby real and imaginary facts are 
logically connected. To explain an unknown causal nexus, such as that between 
rainfall and the sprouting-up of vegetation, associated with the appearance of game, 
primitive man is not trained to observe facts objectively. Instead he “‘ identifies ” 
heterogeneous things on account of a mere similarity of single features, and that 
similarity is very often not quite distinct. Thus red ochre is associated with blood, 
the liquid of life, and, consequently, red ochre powder frequently occurs among the 
paraphernalia of burials. On the other hand, we may find it in connection with 
sacrifices. Primitive symbolism owes its existence largely to associations of this 
kind. Another development brought about by wrong associations is what Thurnwald 
calls ‘‘ model actions,” i.e. imitative magic. Generally speaking, he declares that 
“ primitive man thinks too much, or he thinks wrongly.”® Thurnwald regards the 
whole complex of primitive cosmogony and interpretation of natural happenings as 
irrational, even insane ; he speaks of Wahnsystemen (“‘ systems of insanity’). But 
that insanity, it would appear, is. gradually cured in proportion to the progress of 
human knowledge. It is, according to Thurnwald, mainly the degree of man’s 
domination of nature which marks the difference between “ primitive ’’ man and 
the higher stages. Therefore Thurnwald prefers the term ‘‘ man of scanty domination 
of nature”’ to the ambiguous “ primitive man.” However, being a humanist, 
Thurnwald is, of course, aware of the truth that technical progress alone does not 
constitute the progress of culture: “‘ Man has been able to a considerable extent to 
master nature, but only very little his own social life. The process of domestication, 
the taming of man, has so far been only partially successful, otherwise we should not 
have had the experience of the period from 1933 to 1945 when some men proved to 
be “more bestial than any beast ’’—happenings which, unfortunately, are not 
without parallels. In a certain group, the shackles of civilization seem to have 
stored away devilish impulses which, under a malignant neurotic parvenu, were, 
so-to-speak released from the safe dungeon.”” Thurnwald concludes this paragraph” 
with the question: “And now, what have we got to expect for our imminent 
future ?’’ The gloominess of this question was prompted by the author’s view that 
mankind’s self-control had not kept in step with the splendid progress made on the 
scientific and technical side. It is a tragic development that now, only a few years 
later, it is this very progress which, if not rigorously controlled by those in power, 
may lead to self-extermination of the human race. 

_ Thurnwald holds that developments and causal connections in human social 
life and mentality cannot always be accounted for by rationalism; that cultural 


” 


* Der Mensch geringer Naturbeherrschung (1950), p. 99. 
1° Ibid., p. 88. 
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(especially technical) achievements appear to lead to accumulations of tension 
which are released in outbursts which we call ‘“‘ madness’; and that there is human 
progress but under permanent struggle between reason and insanity. This view is 
closely related to the theory of Joseph Kohler (1849-1919) of an “ illogical pragmatism 
of the human soul ”’ and, accordingly, an “ illogical pragmatism of world history.” 
Kohler believed in human progress—contrary to Wigmore’s and. Kocourek’s view 
that there is only movement but no progress—but it is not rectilinear: at irregular 
intervals it is interrupted by pathological periods, such as outbursts of mass psychosis. 
It is most probable that, in his general conclusions, Thurnwald was influenced by 
Kohler, the only professor of jurisprudence in Germany at his time who specialized 
in the orientalist and primitive branches of comparative law, combined ethnological 
studies with those of the history of law and legal philosophy, and put forward a 
theory related to ‘‘ the modern sociological turn of legal theory.”"" It was Kohler 
who, in his Zettschrift fuer vergletchende Rechtswissenschaft, published Thurnwald’s 
first treatises on tribal laws of the South Seas. 


Theories come and go—but the solid results of Richard Thurnwald’s painstaking 
field work will always remain an essential part of our classical fund of anthropological 
knowledge. Thurnwald was not only a great scholar but, in the first place, an 
amiable personality and a wonderful character, a man of great courage and per- 
severance, a lover of freedom, and a faithful friend. He was very fond of Australia 
and greatly appreciated the assistance given him by the Australian National Research 
Council. He was bound in friendship to the doyen of Anthropology in this country, 
and Professor Elkin’s contribution to the Thurnwald anniversary volume” is a 
lasting monument of this friendship. 

It is good to know that at least part of Richard Thurnwald’s work will be carried 
on by Hilde Thurnwald, who is now the editor of her husband’s journal, Sociologus, 
and will also continue his “ Institute for Social Psychology and Ethnology.”’ It 
is understood that Frau Thurnwald, in co-operation with Professor Sigrid Westphal- 
Hellbusch, intends to edit the unpublished results of Thurnwald’s second and third 
expeditions. 

LEONHARD ADAM. 
University of Melbourne. 


11. W. Friedmann, Legal Theory, 2nd ed., London, 1949. pp. 139 f. 
12 nirawat, or the Sharing of Names in the Wagaitj Tribe.” 
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By RonaLp M. BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-2) 


A ffines 

Much relating to affinal relatives has already been discussed under other headings. 
They are looked upon with distrust and suspicion ; they belong to other clans in the 
paternal district or to alien villages, although some (females) will be present in the 
paternal village. The terms applied to them depend on marriages contracted by 
one’s father and by oneself. 


Affinal relatives include the male and female NeNAFU (nenafu), both those 
who remain such throughout EGO’s life-time, and those whose relationship is liable 
to re-classification on account of EGO’s marriage. They are EGO’s main allies in 
an alien village. Here, then, are found not only NeNAFU (nenafu), but NO’KA 
(no’ka‘), and through them those who are classificatory children to EGO. A real 
M.B. is an A’KU‘ and his wife a noga:go:‘ei (Ja; etc.), and they are parents-in-law. 
A f.sr. is a ma:ma: (Ja; etc.) and her husband either a “ father’ or a NO’KA‘ (or 
at times an A’KU‘), and they too are often parents-in-law. Nevertheless a W.F., 
with co-laterals, is often NEI JI:M9:‘, and a w.m., with co-laterals, also often 
neijt:ma:*. This is a term which suggests affinity, being used widely to indicate all 
affines in the first ascending kinship grade, although it does occur in one’s own kinship 
grade (that is, for wife’s brother’s wife). The second ascending kinship grade of 
affines includes individuals classified as grandparents by EGO and by his wife. 
Offspring of co-laterals in this kinship grade are NEI JI:M9):‘ (neiji:mo:‘), as are 
all affines in the first ascending kinship grade, and they produce a further crop of 
NeNAFU (nenafu). Relatives in the class of f.sr., M.B., f.sr.d., m.b.d., can become 
affines, although belonging to EGO’s matri- and patri-kin; when EGO marries a 
nenafu the term is changed, but not necessarily the terms for f.sr. or M.B. However, 
a classificatory nenafu, not bound genealogically to EGO, will have parents who are 
NEIJI:M):* (netji:ma:‘) to him—NEIJI:M9:* means more literally ‘“ parent- 
in-law’; NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘), “‘ wife’s siblings.” The latter is always used whether 
or not EGO is genealogically related to his wife or wife’s siblings. 

The first descending kinship grade of affines includes those classified as EGO’s 
children, while all those of the second descending kinship grade are grandchildren 
(or classified as “‘ grandparents”). The system of affines is constructed on the 
basis of a simple classificatory pattern, which makes reference to NeNA FU (nenafu) 
and NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘) obviously clear-cut. 
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(raves 
Grand parent-Grandchild Kup - 
A grandparent is known in pidgin English as ‘‘ tumbuna,” a vague term which 
signifies either an immediate maternal or paternal grandparent or a remote ancestor : 
there is no clear-cut distinction between the two. 


In the eastern Central Highlands the two terms used for grandparents, one 
signifying a male and the other a female grandparent, are confined to those of the 
second ascending kinship grade,?’ and not to a remote ancestor or father or mother 
of a grandparent. Nevertheless they are vague terms, and used mainly in a classi- 
ficatory sense. Among one’s maternal and paternal relatives, all those of the second 
ascending kinship grade, that is also co-laterals, are NeGU‘ (Ja; etc.) or a’go:‘ (Ja; 
etc.). This is exactly the same as those who in the second ascending kinship grade 
of one’s affines are all grandparents. 


The terms signify age, respect and status, but are not charged with the same 
emotional quality found in other relationships. The aged are looked upon by the 
young as being a little remote. Real status is determined through fighting prowess : 
the strength of one’s bow arm, ability of leadership in feuding, power of oratory (not 
words alone, however, but actions are the order of the day, now as formerly) ; and 
for this a younger man alone can maintain the physical fitness which is necessary- 
For this, be it remembered, is a warrior society. A comparatively young or middle. 
aged grandparent usually enjoys the respect of his grandchildren, especially if he 
belongs to the paternal village and is a F.F. or F.F.B. This respect is diminished 
in the case of maternal grandparents, who may be looked upon as aliens resident 
in another village, while affinal grandparents are always viewed with distrust. But 
aged grandparents of either sex, still physically active, are esteemed principally for 
the work they may accomplish, or in the case of a F.F. and F.F.B. for their direction 
in religious ceremony and ritual, in leading the warrior songs, engaging in the avalja 
“ sweating ” ceremonies, and so on. When their active years of work and fighting 
are over, men are said to become more interested in sorcery, though this is not only 
their prerogative. Their main “ value ”’ lies in their ability to defend themselves 
in the event of a fight. Those physically incapable can, generally speaking (although 
there are exceptions to the rule), expect little sympathy from their relatives. In 
some cases, indeed, such people have been killed and eaten by members of their own 
village. 

Grandchildren (when they are young) are called 70:79." (é9:t2:‘), with the 
reciprocal NeGU‘. There seems to be some carelessness in the use of the former 
term: for T):T2:‘ (to:t2:‘) meaning “‘ grandchild of either sex,”’ is sometimes given 
as a reciprocal, while a’g2:‘ may be used for an adult female grandchild and NeGU‘ 
for an adult male grandchild. A paternal grandparent especially tells his or her 
grandchildren stories, and generally spends a great deal of time in their company ; 
for, being aged, he or she may be delegated to look after a child while its mother 
attends to domestic matters and gardening. This, however, is true now more than 


27 See R. Firth, op. cit., p. 248, for use of term “ kinship grade ”’ in lieu of “ generation.” 
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it was a few years ago, with the decline of inter-district fighting—although not of 
sorcery and suspicion. Then, it was physical activeness which counted ; not only 
for the grandparent, but for all members of the society. 


Terms of Kinship Status 

Such terms are used in the affinal sense, and reflect the kinship position of the 
husband, wife, child, or parents in relation to EGO. None-of these descriptive 
terms carries with it particular obligations. They simply define a man or woman 
according to a spouse, child or parent, placing them in the kinship perspective when 
the classificatory principle does not hold. In this respect there is an attempt to 
define more precisely the standing of certain distantly related people who would be 
normally left out of kinship calculations, even in an extended classificatory system. 
There are a number of examples in Tables Two to Four; for example, a brother’s 
wife, normally a menafu, with her father an A’KU‘ (a NEI JI:M9-, etc.), becomes 
on her marriage an ata.‘ (dropping the term nenafu), while her father may be an 
ATI:NI:M9:NA‘AFU:A:M)D:EI (Ja; “ father of my ato:‘”’) and her mother 
may be an ato.‘nimo:na'ita‘a:m9:ei (Ja; “ mother of my ais.‘’’). In the case of a 
Sr.H.F., NO'KA‘NIMO:NA'AFU:A:M):EI (Ja; “father of NO’KA‘”); a 
Sr.D.H., A’KU‘NIMID:NANO‘A‘MD:EI (Ja; “ man of my a’ku‘”’); a Sr.S.D.H. 
(who is not EGO himself), a NeNAFU‘NIM9:NA'NO‘A:MO:EI (Ja; “ man 
of my female nenafu”’); a Sr.D.S.D.H., a NeGI:O‘NI:M9.'A:M9:FA‘NEMO.:- 
NA‘ANOA:M):EI (Ja; “ my female child of a negi:o', her man ’’), and so on. 


Other Kinship Terms 

Within this category are two terms which are used to signify primarily the 
wife of a son (or wife of a brother’s son, or wife’s brother’s son’s wife), and wife of a 
sister’s daughter’s son: the former is nanufego:‘ (Ja), the latter negi:o' (Ja). The 
first defines the status of the son’s spouse, marking her off from other women?* ; 
the second is derived from negu‘ (a male grandparent), and megi:o' may be an altera- 
tion of that word; there seems to be great similarity and almost identification 
between the Ja, Jb, K and U terms for the sr.d.s.w. and male grandparent, varying 
only in the case of the Fo:re terms. The use of a male term for a female may be 
explained by the looseness with which terms of the second ascending and descending 
kinship grades are employed. However, the use of this term for sr.d.s.w. needs 
further investigation. 

There is also the term for ‘‘ wantok ”’ (pidgin English) which has been mentioned 
elsewhere ; and co-wives, whatever their genealogical relationship, call one another 
by the same term (negunaga ; Ja, Jb and K) as long as they share a husband. And 
between children whose mothers are sisters a special term is used. EGO (like his 
sister) calls his M.Sr.S. and m.sr.d. manogai‘ei (NANOGAI‘EI ; Ja), nanogai‘ 
(NANOGAI' ; Jb), nenu:ru‘es (NENU:RU‘EI; K), tu:na‘ja (TU:NA‘JA; U) 
and nanugaiwi (NANUGAIWI; F). 


%* This s.w. calls her husband’s mother nanufego:‘ni:mo:ani (‘‘ woman of a nanufego:‘’’), 
the reciprocal being nanufego:‘ni:mo:ei. 
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The Lineage and Its Formation 

We have discussed the composition of the patri-lineage, the a:gu:nagani (line), 
composed of male and female members who are genealogically related, and are 
descended from a common great grandfather who may or may not be named. A 
series of parallel patri-lineages occupy a village classified here as the clan, while 
several villages make up the district. 


The village of one or more patri-lineages will consist of male members and their 
families, and unmarried, widowed or divorced female members. Female members 
of these patri-lineages are resident within or without the district. 


The basic structure of the lineage, with formation of ‘‘ new ”’ parallel lineages 
within the clan, may be diagrammed in the following way : 


TABLE TWELVE 
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The members of a patri-lineage trace descent from a common great-grandparent, 
and in some cases beyond—that is, the F.F.F. name may be known, as well as that 
of the F.F.F.F., but these two are classified, genealogically, together, while male 
laterals (F.F.F.B. or F.F.F.F.B. and male offspring) are not considered as being part 
of the lineage. This patrilineal descent principle is the “ flowing” a:gu:nagani. 
In the diagram (Table Twelve) female members of the patri-lineage are not shown, 
as they would automatically, upon marriage, break away from the solidarity of the 
lineage. Although still belonging to it and returning to its protection if necessary 
they are, nevertheless, counted out since they do not serve to perpetuate it. 

The diagram demonstrates the ideal patri-lineage which can, on occasion, be 
reduced in size by “ cutting out’ descendants in the male line of EGO’s F.F.B. 
Genealogical memory is short, and this is aided by the comparatively high incidence 
of deaths through inter-district fighting, so that a paternal grandfather’s brothers 
may have died before EGO is born, and their male descendants be genealogically 
lost to him. Many men whose genealogies were recorded did not remember the 
name of their paternal grandparent, nor of his brothers and offspring ; these offspring 
automatically formed new lineages within the clan or district. Further, although 
a F.F.B. was a first degree classificatory F.F., his son was a second degree classi- 
ficatory F.; and his son (EGO’s F.F.B.S.S.) a third degree classificatory B. Beyond 
these, as for F.F.B.S.S.S. and F.F.B.S.S.S.S., EGO uses classificatory terms to 
designate relationship to him, but may not always delineate the actual genealogical 
relationship. 

The lineage must be viewed as a fluid social grouping, of non-static quality, 
varying according to the perspective of each kinship grade. That is, EGO sees 
the lineage in the manner diagrammed above. Those of the first ascending kinship 
grade incorporate in their lineage certain other male and female kin related to them 
in the male line—for example, EGO’s F. incorporates EGO’s F.F.F.B. and his 
descendants in the male line, who are excluded (in this sense) from EGO’s perspective. 
Such is the case for each ascending and descending kinship grade. Thus the under- 
lying principle of the patri-lineage is its essential fluidity, its changing personnel. 
Its non-static quality is expressed in changing laterals, and its only stable feature is 
the male descent line from father to son, as a continuous process in time. 

The theory behind this is manifest in the limitation of kinship terminology— 
in the classification of all those in the third ascending and descending kinship grades 
as “ Finger.” 

EGO calls both his F.F.F. and S.S.S. “ Finger’ (NeGIN@GI:M9-‘EI in Ja; 
NeGI:N0GI:M9:‘EI in Jb; NeGI:GO:M9"EI in K; TI:ANUAWI:G9:WOI, 
TI: ZUWIGOI, or KEZIDOBIG in U; NEIABOBEI or NEIAVAMEI in F; 
which in each case is translated as “‘ my finger ’’). This term is based on the assump- 
tion that a F.F.F. sees his great-grandchild only when the latter is a baby in arms— 
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he extends his finger, and it is grasped by the child®®: thus he calls his great-grand- 
child KEZIDOBIG (kezidobig), “‘ my finger,” to use the Usurufa terminology.” 

EGO’s F.F.F. and those above, if remembered, are KEZIDOBIG: all co- 
laterals, like F.F.F.B. and his descendants, are KEZIDOBIG, as well as f.f.f.sr. 
All those of the fifth descending kinship grade are also “ finger,’ and vertical patri- 
lineages in parallel perspective are formed by them in the manner indicated in the 
diagram (Table Fourteen). The F.F.F.B. as “ finger ’’ forms a parallel patri-lineage. 

Use of the KEZIDOBIG term above and below the second ascending and 
descending kinship grades controls and limits patri-lineage perspective. 


Extended Use of the Kezidobig 

The KEZIDOBIG term is not confined to indicating co-laterals arising from 
EGO’s F.F.F. or S.S.S., or those of the third descending kinship grade, being male 
and female descendants from EGO’s B., F.B.S., and F.F.B.S.S., respectively. Its 
extended use may be diagrammed as on the following page (Table Thirteen). 

The enclosed portion of the diagram shows male and female members ot the 
patri-lineage ; great-grandchildren descended directly from EGO, like the children 
of s.d., S.S., D.S., d.d., are NeGIN@GID:M9.‘EI (negindgo:mo:‘ei) or KE ZIDOBIG 
(kezidobig) ; they are descended directly through their mother’s or father’s sides 
from EGO himself. 

EGO’s f.f.sr. is an a’go:‘ (female grandparent), and her husband will be a male 
classificatory grandparent, NeGU‘. Her father, as we have seen, is NeGINOGO2.:- 
MO:EI, but her children are TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI (Ja), TA’'GAI‘ANA:GA:'GLI 
(Jb), TAGARANOFERI (K), KI:ANAI (U), TAIRU:NI (F), which also indicates 
a co-lateral who is not related to EGO in the male line. Children of f.f.sr.’s children 
are also TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI, etc. The same is apparent in the case of EGO’s 
F.M.B., who is a male grandparent, NeGU‘. His parents, like the parents of the 
f.m., are NeGIN@GI:M9I:‘EI (negindgo:mo:‘ei) for EGO is directly descended from 
them in the maternal grandparents’ line; but the F.M.B.’s children, and their 
descendants, are TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI, being co-laterals not related to EGO in the 
male line. 

On EGO’s mother’s side, his maternal great-grandparents are all NeGIN@G0:- 
M9:‘EI (negindgo:mo:‘ei)s his maternal grandparents are either NeGU* or a’go:" ; 
but their children and their descendants (m.f.sr. and M.M.B. children) are 
NeGIN0GI:M9- El. 


2° T.e., translated from the Jate, ‘‘ If I (EGO) see this child, I show my finger to it—the child 
looks at my finger and plays with it; if I die, or have died, the child holds the finger of my 
sister...” 


3° A parallel may perhaps be drawn with the example quoted by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
(in his Introduction to African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, p. 29). Among the Ashanti 
a great-grandchild is called ‘“‘ grandchild don’t touch my ear.’’ ‘‘ Remembering the way in 
which small infants frequently reach for the ear (or in this case, finger) of anyone close to them, 
this is a way of indicating the existence of a social-distance between men and the children of their 
grandchildren. In the normal organization of generations there is no place for any close definite 
relation between these two relatives. For any man the birth of children to his grandchildren 
is the sign that he is approaching the end of his life.” 
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TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI (Ja) means “ our (¢a‘a) line (gat‘na:gani or a:gu:nagant).” 
This seems a contradiction in terms: but “our line”’ means something quite 
different to ‘‘ my line (lineage),”” and does not here imply the same sense of close . 
consanguineal kinship inherited through the direct male line. When applied to the 
children of a f.f.sr. and of a F.M.B. it means that these and their descendants are 
consanguineously related to EGO and his father’s lineage in a “‘ patri-sense”’ as 
opposed to a “ matri-sense.” 


In Jate, for example TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI, or in Usurufa, for example 
KI:ANAI, is sometimes collectively treated as NeGINOGI:M9.‘EI or KE ZIDOBIG 
and the above distinctions not made: collectively called also tagi:nago:mo:ei— 
meaning broadly “‘ of mine we no look back.”’ 


In the case of EGO’s sister’s descendants the above arrangement is altered, 
thus : 


TABLE FouRTEEN 
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As already discussed, EGO can on occasion marry his sr.s.d., whom he calls 
nenafu; his sister, however, cannot marry the male NeNAFU (Sr.S.S.), and the 
nenafu exchange of sisters would not take place. And although EGO calls his sr.d. 
an a’ku‘, she is a parent-in-law only in name. Her children are EGO’s grand- 


, 


children, and their descendants his “ finger”; but even if EGO does not marry 
his sr.s.d. her children are his sons and daughters, and not “ finger,” as are also his 
Sr.S.S.’s children ; not until the fifth descending kinship grade would they become 
“ finger.” 

Notwithstanding the use of the terms TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI and NeGIN@GD:- 
M9:EI for the children of co-lateral grandparents, a F.F.Sr.S. and d., F.M.B.S. 
and d., M.F.Sr.S. and d., M.M.B.S. and d., may also be called “‘ father ’’ and “‘ father’s 
sister,’ thus producing classificatory male and female NeNAFU (nenafu) whom 
EGO and his sister may marry according to cross-cousin marriage. 

This re-classification of TA‘AGAI‘NA:GANI and NeGIN@G9:M): EI creates 
a greater range of (1) classificatory female siblings bound to EGO by the concept 
of mutual aid; (2) male NeNAFU, allies in alien districts and villages ; (3) more 
marriageable nenafu. 


Receiver of Bride-Wealth 

The wider implications of the distribution of bride-wealth will be considered 
later. However, a few salient points must be mentioned in order to illustrate the 
underlying implications of certain relationships. 

In the first place, the patri-lineage as a whole is concerned in the marriage of 
one of its females ; a bride takes with her, out of this group, a dowry*! consisting of 
pigs, shells and so on; these may be viewed as her own or, in the final reckoning, 
as possessions belonging to the lineage ; in most cases her dowry is made up of goods 
“‘ owned ” (or possessed) by members of her lineage, or given to her by her mother. 
It is principally her brothers, however, and the younger brothers of her father, who 
will aid her materially. This dowry must not be viewed as a loss to her lineage, 
as it remains her property on marriage, and her brother (for instance) may call upon 
it (through the mutual aid of male-female sibling relationship). In the marriage 
feast®? given by her immediate kinsfolk of the patri-lineage, members of the parallel 
patri-lineages of the clan contribute food, and this is sometimes extended to various 
classificatorily related individuals of the district who also supply their share. 

When the girl goes to her husband, and during the time of the feast, her parents, 
and male members of her patri-lineage, give goods or wealth to the bridegroom’s 
parents and members of his patri-lineage ; this may be termed reciprocated bride- 
wealth, as distinct from the girl’s dowry, as it is “ paid” at the anticipated con- 
summation of her marriage, and is viewed as reciprocating the bride-wealth which has 


31 A dowry is here used to signify wealth brought into the husband’s household by the wife, 
over which she has personal jurisdiction of distribution and upon which members of her lineage 
may have call. . This is not to be confused with marriage payments or reciprocated payments 
made at betrothal, or on occasion of the marriage by the man’s kin to the woman’s, or vice versa. 


%2 All these aspects will be dealt with in detail later. 
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been handed over by the bridegroom’s contracting party. The bride-wealth is 
always paid first, either when the betrothal is arranged or before the marriage 
festivities. There is much haggling over the amount, the girl’s youngest father’s 
brother and her brothers having the power of vetoing the union, although her own 
parents have considerable say in the matter. Parents and male lineage members 
of several girls may be approached before final arrangements are satisfactorily 
accomplished. The inevitable wrangling over goods occurs also with the reciprocated 
bride-wealth, which must be in sufficient quantity to counterbalance, to some extent, 
the previous payment of the bride-wealth.* 

In the case of the bride-wealth, the bride’s potential husband (or his father 
and father’s brothers) gives “‘ payment ” primarily to the woman’s father’s younger 
brother (the youngest of a group of father’s brothers). See The Junior Levirate. 

The father’s younger brother is always the person to whom the bride-wealth is 
paid, and never the girl’s actual parents.*4 This man then distributes the goods 
and food first among members of his own patri-lineage, and secondly among those 
of the parallel lineages and sometimes among certain members of the district. 
Receiving first consideration, after the father’s younger brother himself, will be the 
actual brothers of the girl (sibling claim), followed by other father’s brothers, then 
classificatory fathers and brothers, and the actual father, and so on. Heads of 
families will take their share and re-distribute accordingly. An important feature 
is the sharing of this “ wealth ” and food with classificatory kin who may be said to 
have claims on the girl (that is, ‘‘ father ”’ and “‘ brother ’’), in the case of the husband 
of a sr.s.s.d. whom an EGO calls “ daughter,” and who must “ pay” not only the 


girl’s younger F.B. (EGO’s Sr.S.S., whom he calls NeNA FU) but the classificatory 
F. (i.e., EGO). The problem of payment to classificatory kin of this class must 
always be considered in distribution of bride-wealth, as passing over of such “ kin ”’ 
who consider themselves entitled to some part of it will cause rifts, and offer a 


88 Bride-wealth as used here signifies the whole series of prestations rendered by the con- 
tracting bridegroom’s parents and lineage. It is not so much a payment for, or “ buying ”’ of, 
a wife (although this expression is sometimes used by the people themselves). It is, rather, an 
expression of good faith and a supreme factor in legalizing the marriage ; this payment is counter- 
balanced by the giving of reciprocated bride-wealth by the girl’s party. 

Affinal exchanges, in which the relatives of the bride exchange property with the relatives 
of the bridegroom, are a common feature of Oceanic society (M. Mead, op. cit., p. 310). 

Vide A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 47; Professor Radcliffe-Brown uses the term ‘“‘ mar- 
riage payment ’’ for the major payment or payments made by the bridegroom to his wife’s kin. 
Where there is a payment from the wife’s kin to the husband, this is called the ‘‘ counter-payment ”’ 
(op. cit., p. 48). R.H. Lowie (Social Organization, 1950, p. 99) prefers the use of ‘‘ bride purchase.” 
In the eastern Highland area we must consider four separate transactions, each associated with 
betrothal and marriage : (1) payment of the bride-wealth to the girl’s youngest father’s brother 
by the man’s kin ; (2) receipt of the reciprocated bride-wealth by the man’s kin; (3) bringing 
in of the girl’s personal dowry ; (4) supplementary ‘‘ payments ”’ (prestations) by the groom, 
now husband, to his wife’s brother. See also A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 52. 


34 The significance of these payments to a betrothed girl’s father’s younger brother lies 
possibly in the male sibling relationship, compensating the younger brother for the secondary 
role he plays in the presence of an elder brother. There is also the point that the girl in question 
would be viewed by her father’s younger brother as a child by adoption, particularly on the 
death of his elder brother, when the girl’s mother might pass to her deceased husband’s younger 
brother as spouse (see The Junior Levirate). 
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pretext for instigating an inter-district feud. Thus bride-wealth is distributed not 
only within the parallel patri-lineages, but in some cases through members of intra- 
district clans, and is extended at times to outside the district. It may be a factor in 
male sibling rivalry and jealousy (through preference being given to the bride’s 
younger father’s brother, as primary receiver of goods; or through inequitable 
division). It reflects the solidarity of the brother-sister relatianship, and reveals 
further the expectation of receipt from the husband of a NeNAFU’s daughter. 


Inheritance and Possession of Wealth 


A few points in relation to the material presented here may be indicated. 
Virtually all inheritance of goods takes place through the male patri-line ; a father 
usually divides his gardens (his patri-lineage heritage) among his sons when they 
marry, the eldest having first choice, and so on. He does not relinquish his entire 
holding of land, but retains sufficient for his purposes during his life-time. This 
apportioning of land refers not only to cultivated gardens but to land lying fallow, 
or unworked ground in close proximity to the paternal village. Land disputes will 
occur between brothers, or between members of a clan or a district, but these are 
rarely serious like those that flare up between districts. 


Land tenure will be discussed in a later publication ; but briefly land may be 
said to be owned by the patri-lineage, the eldest physically able member holding it 
in trust. Any apportioning of land between lineage brothers is tentative, and liable 
to re-distribution on a brother’s death ; or the patri-family head may die, and his 
land be re-distributed. It is a common practice, too, for several sons to share in 
their father’s gardens, without these being divided among them ; that is, the father’s 
wife (or wives) works in the paternal gardens with the sons’ wives ; and this com- 
munal family gardening may on occasion be extended to the wives of the father’s 
brothers. The menfolk engage in heavy work associated with gardening. They 
help their wives in breaking the ground, erect garden fences, clear new ground and 
so on; but their main and paramount duty, until about four or five years ago, was 
to stand guard over their womenfolk as they worked, in order to protect them from 
surprise attacks. The land, then, belonging to the patri-lineage, can be apportioned 
between the younger members (sons, B.S., S.S., and so on) as circumstances demand. 
In final reckoning the land “ belongs ” to the clan and the district, and if any section 
is alienated by some external force (that is, by members of another district or clan), 
the whole clan and district so affected stand as one in matters of defence and offence. 


Whereas the land is patri-lineage ‘“‘ trust’ property, the produce from it is 
individually owned by a man, his wife (or wives) and children, who have participated 
in the cultivation of the crops. A brother or father may not appropriate such 
produce. 

The wife or wives of a man work in their husband’s gardens, and have as much 
right to the produce as he has. There are, however, cases of quarrels between 
husband and wife when the former ‘“‘ marks ”’ as his own a certain bunch of bananas 
or patch of sugar-cane, and the latter picks them for herself or her children. 
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Unmarried girls work with their mothers in their fathers’ gardens, and they 
look upon the land in much the same way as their brothers do. Once they are 
married, and pass out of their paternal village and clan to another part of the district 
or to an alien village, all their energy and possessiveness must go into their husbands’ 
property. Nevertheless, they retain some right over their own patri-lineage land ; 
and if for some reason they return to their own clan village, they have the right to 
work in the gardens of their brothers (mutual aid of the sibling relationship) ; in 
some cases they may take up patri-lineage land and work it themselves. Thus a 
woman theoretically does not relinquish her claim to her father’s land. 

A wife, although she works industriously on her husband’s land, does not retain 
any right to it after the death of her husband, unless she then marries a husband’s 
brother. (The specialized sibling relationship between herself and her husband’s 
brother is dropped on his death and substituted by male NeNAFU, and is thus 
subject to a change to NONI:M9:EI, “my man”’). Otherwise she must return to 
her paternal village and work her land there until perhaps she chooses to re-marry. 

A man accumulates wealth through patri-lineage and clan distribution. For 
example, a lineage sister or clan-sister may marry; the latter’s younger father’s 
brother will receive goods and re-distribute them accordingly (see previous sub- 
heading). A sister, actual or classificatory, or an elder brother’s daughter, is a 
direct source of income.*® Wealth may be obtained also through gifts made by a 
tabu-ed NO’KA‘ (Sr.H.,.or W.B.) ; between male NeNAFU ; through the brother- 
sister relationship ; or through the death of a father, brother or patri-lineage member. 

Gifts between NO’KA‘, NeNAFU, or male and female siblings are, however, 
reciprocal ; he cannot accumulate goods in any marked degree through them. He 
can do so, however, through his sister’s and elder brother’s daughter’s marriage, and 
through the death of a patri-lineage member. Wealth means here pigs, fowls, 
shells, arrows, waist-bands, axes (now steel, previously stone), feathers, armbands, 
etc. Garden produce is not included under this heading. Wealth may come into 
the patri-lineage also through bribery in war, but rarely through looting in war, and 
only occasionally through stealing. 

Through the death of a father or brother, and after the relevant feasting, 
including disposal of the corpse (see following section on the Kinship of Cannibalism), 
a man and his sister may receive wealth. A dead body is conventionally adorned, 
and sometimes, although not always, lies in state: all the finery, the feathered 
headdress, the prized arrows and bow, the intricately worked waist-band and skirt, 


35 Viewed in this way, the sister and elder brother’s daughter are a direct source of income 
to the man ; but whether he himself adopts this attitude is open to speculation. We would not 
go so far as to say, with R. H. Lowie (op. cit., pp. 234-35, in reference to Alorese and African 
brother and sister) that ‘‘ brother and sister are emotionally tied together by the fact that she is 
an economic asset—that she is the indirect means of gratifying his biological and social desires.”’ 
In the region under discussion other features are more dominant—mutual aid in adversity, 
co-operation, tie of the common patri-lineage. Because exchange of sisters between two 
NeNA FU (maternal or paternal cross-cousins) prevails ideally at least, the economic aspect does 
enter into the question—but it is rather a ‘‘ two-way ”’ economic benefit, which must be viewed 
from the sister’s standpoint as well as the brother’s—as also must be the “ gratifying his (or her) 
biological and social desires.” 
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the bags, and the shells, which were the deceased’s in life, are placed on him, in 
addition to other items belonging to clan members, while the mortuary feast is 
prepared. Wealth which is loaned is returned to the owners, while the deceased’s 
goods (including his pigs and fowls) are later distributed between his brothers and 
sons, his sisters and daughters. His wife or wives do not receive any of this 
distribution. 


The wealth a woman brings to her husband’s household—her dowry—remains 
her own, and she takes it with her on departure from his village. If she suicides or 
is killed after her husband’s death (through supposed sorcery or ‘through violence), 
her wealth may on occasion be taken over by her children, but should return to her 
brothers. 

In the case of a child’s death, when little or no individual wealth is involved, 
the dead body will be bedecked with shells and so on loaned for the purpose by its 
paternal and maternal relatives—and after disposal returned to the owners, although 
the child’s M.B. can expect a major contribution made up of wealth presented by 
paternal relatives. This is not so apparent in the case of adults, where the M.B. is 
not usually cited as a major receiver of distributed property ; but it is explained 
through the special relationship which exists between a man and his sister’s children 
(vide Kinship of Cannibalism and Behaviour Patterns). 

In the event of his own marriage the contracting parties are his parents and 
those of the girl. His father and male patri-lineage members, and to a lesser degree 
his own mother, arrange the marriage, haggle with a particular girl’s parents, brothers 
and father’s brothers, until a quantity of goods is settled upon, and, when marriage 
arrangements are made, pay the bride-wealth which is distributed (see above) among 
members of the girl’s patri-lineage, etc. When festivities for the actual consum- 
mation of the marriage are in progress, the reciprocated bride-wealth is paid by the 
girl’s parents and patri-lineage ; rarely does any of this wealth come to the bride- 
groom himself. There are cases of a married man’s second or later marriage being 
financed not by himself, or members of his patri-lineage, but by his first wife or 
wives and his own sons. 

Material wealth for a man’s marriage is not contributed through his own personal 
effort : it is a duty for his parents and his patri-lineage. He does not gain wealth 
through his own marriage: his wife is a personal call on the wealth he possesses, or 
will possess. Further, throughout his life his marriage is consolidated by gifts to 
his wife’s brother, his NO’KA‘, and these gifts may or may not be reciprocated, 
according to whether or not wife’s brother marries EGO’s sister. If cross-cousin 
marriage has been observed between NeNAFU, the inter-gift exchange between 
NO’'KA‘ is fairly equally balanced. If his sister goes to a classificatory wife’s 
brother, he will, however, still share in some of the gift exchange, for any husband 
of a sister is a NO’KA‘ and is bound to continue payments to him as the wife’s 
brother. Marriage is a responsibility, a call on his wealth ; and this responsibility 
is added to on the occasion of his children’s marriage. Although he is an indirect 
receiver on his daughter’s marrying, he must subscribe towards her reciprocated 
bride-wealth ; the reverse is the case on the occasion of his son’s marriage. 
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There is thus an essential fluidity about personal wealth. 

His surest and most constant channel of acquiring wealth is the marriage of a 
sister, his greatest liability the payments to a wife’s brother—a procedure where 
one receipt is counterbalanced by a payment. 

Payments made by a man’s parents and lineage members on the occasion of his 
marriage, and their receipt of reciprocated bride-wealth, are not returnable should 
the bride become widowed after social consummation of the marriage by feasting. 
But after husband-wife quarrelling, which leads to an estrangement, the division of 
male and female offspring of the marriage, and the woman’s return to the bosom of 
her own paternal village, the return of the marriage gifts depends on who is the 
wronged party. This is decided by local courts, when leaders decide on relevant 
payments, and to and by whom these should be made. In most cases, if the woman 
is in the wrong, part of the bride-wealth is recoverable by the man, after deductions 
have been made for reciprocated bride-wealth ; but these payments, like those 
made by a husband to an injured wife, are never comparable to the original payments. 
Extenuating circumstances must be considered, e.g., if the wife is young and has no 
children ; or the division of male and female children may be taken into account. 
The whole arrangement and control of local (informal) courts needs fuller treatment 
in this context (which is beyond the scope of this paper). 

We are concerned here only with the inheritance of material wealth, not with 
other features of inherited sacred knowledge, with the handing down of magical 
formule, and so on. It has been the intention here only to indicate the importance 
of the factor of kinship relationship in the complicated web of economic transactions, 
and the fluidity of wealth resulting directly from the obligations which are involved. 


Kinship of Cannibalism 

It is said there is no cannibalism from Goroka westwards to Wabaga. In 
the eastern Central Highland region, however, cannibalism is an established practice. 
In the “ controlled” areas it can be said, now, to have virtually lapsed ; but fairly 
reliable information seems to indicate that it is still present (though rarely openly 
so) over the greater part of the southern region, including a large section of the Jate 
and Fo:re-speaking groups. The last recorded cases occurred in our vicinity just 
before our visit. 

Material relating to cannibalism is most detailed ; and although this is not the 
place to discuss it, a few points, insofar as they are relevant to our main theme, 
may be mentioned. 

Patrol reports** relating to this region indicated that cannibalism was prevalent, 
and that the practice was to eat the flesh of deceased members of one’s immediate 


36 E.g., R. I. Skinner (ibid.) observed that Moiife and Kogu people ate the bodies of fellow 
villagers killed in battle, or in certain cases of death by sorcery. Enemies, he stated, were not 
eaten. Special parts of the body, like testes, penis, brains, shoulders and forehead, were eaten 
by the deceased’s father or brothers. G. W. Toogood (ibid.) gives contrary information, to the 
effect that the flesh of kinsfolk is never eaten. G. Linsley (ibid.) stated that these people con- 
sumed their own dead kinsfolk ; enemies killed in fight, he added, were never eaten. 
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family ; enemies killed in feuding and inter-district feuding were (it was said) not 
eaten but left to be consumed by their own kin. It was said of these people, too, 
that ‘‘ the belly was their cemetery.’’ Closer investigation revealed a number of 
points of difference. 


The pattern of inter-district fighting has naturally lent itself to the practice of 
cannibalism, although we have no means of knowing how this custom originated. 
Socially sanctioned aggressiveness is manifested in a variety of ways; and one of 
these-is cannibalism, where it finds expression in violence towards a corpse, sexual 
violation of dead bodies, torture, and squabbling over the deceased’s flesh during 
partition. 

There are certain restrictions in regard to the eating of a corpse, depending in 
part on the relationship of the deceased to the partaker, and in part on the circum- 
stances of his or her death. These people recognize a comparatively wide range of 
contributory or actual causes—from death by violence (arrows or axes), sorcery 
and suicide, to death from natural causes, accident and epidemic. During the time 
dysentery was widespread in the eastern Highlands (circa 1943-44 and again in about 
1947),27 when many people died, their bodies were buried and not eaten. Victims 
of a certain form of sorcery which causes shaking and eventual death were also not 
consumed, but those who succumbed to other types of sorcery, in which there was 
no fear of the “ poison ’’ passing from the corpse to the eater, and those who died 
of other causes, were frequently eaten. That is not to say, however, that everyone 
excepting the above, could expect to be eaten after death; there are numerous 
exceptions, depending on a variety of reasons which are not relevant here. 


Non-ritualized mortuary feasts took place as a rule in the gardens, and were of 
fertility intent ; sometimes only part of the flesh was eaten, sometimes all ; sometimes 
the head was dried and preserved, in other cases its flesh was eaten. Often the 
bones were ground down and eaten, although usually some were left for burying in 
the deceased’s garden. These people were partial to decomposing flesh and to 
maggots, and bodies were often dug up for this purpose after several days. 


Human meat, then, was obtained through a death in the local village or district, 
or during a fight when an enemy’s corpse was brought back by the victorious party. 


In the latter case, not all victims were collected: corpses were, so to speak, 
“picked over” by the victors and only those with the most meat retained; the 
others would be left for their kinsfolk to collect. In many cases, too, warriors 
killed in this way were left for their relatives, or taken to a place near their home 
village. There seems to have been no strict pattern in the eating of the enemy dead ; 
sometimes they were eaten, sometimes not. When they were eaten, the eaters 
stood in relationship to the deceased as WAI JA:NI:EI (watja:ni:ei), “ wantok,” 


37 ** |. . Serious in its immediate effects was the introduction of dysentery to the highlands 
by Allied troops stationed there in August, 1943. This was its first appearance among the 
highland peoples, and the resultant epidemic was on the scale to be expected . . .”’ (L. P. Mair, 
Australian in New Guinea, 1948, pp. 197-8). 
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which meant simply that they were allied by a common cultural and often linguistic 
tie. 

On the other hand, within this category of slain enemy brought back by the 
victors would be certain consanguineous relatives. A man would eat the flesh of 
his male or female A’KU‘ (a’ku‘ ; the “ kantiri ’’ in pidgin English) who would be his 
M.B., Sr.S., sr.d., sr.s.w., while a woman too would eat her A’KU‘ (a’ku‘). It will 
be remembered that the A’KU‘, who is a M.B. or Sr.S., may be an actual wife’s 
father ; in that case he would not be eaten by EGO, as a man never eats his parents-in- 
law, nor his male or female NeNAFU (nenafu). A wife’s father does not eat his 
daughter’s husband, any more than a wife’s mother her daughter’s husband. 

A husband would not eat of his deceased wife’s flesh, but a wife would eat her 
husband’s. Apart from this, men would eat the flesh of women just as often as of 
men ; there was no fear of absorbing the timid qualities of the female ; and women 
would eat of a deceased male as frequently as of a deceased female. A man would 
eat the flesh of his deceased grandparents, paternal and maternal, actual and classi- 
ficatory, as well as his wife’s grandparents—in fact al! those who are related to him 
consanguineously and affinally as grandparent and whom he called NeGU‘ and 
a’go:‘. There is a comparatively wide range of these relatives both male and female ; 
but he would not eat his sons’ or daughters’ children, nor his grandchildren through 
marriage. A man would eat all those of the third ascending kinship grade whom he 
called NeGINOGI:M9:‘EI (negindgo:ma:‘ei), but not those of the third descending 
kinship grade. 

These rules are conventionally described as being strictly adhered to, insofar 
as the men are concerned. There are, however, many exceptions. For instance 
among the Usurufa a man might eat the flesh of his NO’KA‘ (Sr.H. or W.B.), who 
would have been his NeNAFU. This is contrary to the norm. The more one 
analyses the subject of cannibalism, the more one is forced to the conclusion that 
eating the flesh of a deceased person depended largely on personal inclination, and 
the rules set out were a matter of “ ideal ”’ performance only. 

Theoretically, there are tabus which bind women as well as men in regard to 
eating certain relatives, but in practice they too do not seem to be rigidly observed. 
Women would rarely eat the flesh of a father, mother, brother, sister, father’s sister, 
or NeNAFU (although various cases have been recorded), but restrictions relating 
to other classes of relatives do not seem to have been strictly enforced. Women on 
the whole seem to have been more aggressive and more actively participant in 
cannibalistic feasts than were their menfolk. 

A man would eat the flesh of three classes of kin in his patri-lineage, three classes 
on his father’s maternal side, four on his maternal side, and three among his affinals ; 
the rest would normally be tabu to him, except for all enemies to whom he bore .no 
relationship, or whom he called WAI JA:NI:EI (watja:ni:ei). Within a man’s 
own clan and village are a number of females with whom he has either consanguineal 
or affinal ties, sometimes both. Of these, he would not eat any whom he called 
“ child” or actual son’s wife (or brother’s son’s wife), mother or mother’s sisters, 
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son’s son’s wife, etc. ; but the others who were married to second or third degree 
classificatory brothers or sons or sons’ sons, and who bore no genealogical relationship 
to him, were accessible in this way. 

As a M.B., a man has a claim over the eating of part of the flesh of a deceased 
nephew or niece, an obligation which is reciprocal. A woman sends word to her 
brother on the death of her child, and he visits her village, if they are not engaged in 
active hostility. Part of the brother-sister relationship implies that a sister will 
give deceased children to her brother for eating, and this is extended too in the 
classificatory sense. 

A wife would customarily eat the flesh of her dead husband (unless she com- 
mitted suicide immediately after his death or were shot because her kinsfolk had 
killed him), if he died naturally, or was killed by some other group not genealogically 
related, who had not been bribed by her own group. She would also eat any other 
man whom she called classificatory husband, as well as her husband’s brother, whom 
she called “ brother.” 

Even when a person was theoretically eligible to participate, in any one case a 
deciding factor would be the availability of the corpse. 

Should a grandfather or NeGIN@GI:M9:‘EI of a man’s own patri-lineage be 
killed in battle and his corpse taken by the enemy, it must be counted as a loss. 
In the case of a M.B., m.m., M.F., M.F.F. and m., M.M.F. and m., F.M. and her 
parents, wife’s grandparents and their parents, etc., some of whom might live outside 
his own village or outside his district, he or she might or might not be invited to the 
mortuary feast. If within the district, he would be reasonably sure of a share. If 
any of these classes of relatives lived in a village or district with which he and his 
village and district were on actively hostile terms, their bodies would be available 
to him only if brought back to his home village after death in battle. 

A man or woman would not, ideally, eat an own brother or sister, but there 
are cases of a man’s eating his classificatory sister because he had “ paid ’’ her for 
this privilege during her lifetime. The economic aspect of cannibalism may not be 
discussed here, although it should be noted that a man or woman who ate the child 
of a distant relative, or even of a person acknowledging no relationship at all, would 
expect payment from the deceased’s father ; and in certain cases a man was obliged 
to present a pig to those who had consumed (e.g.) his mother, its blood to be used for 
rubbing her bones before burial, while they retained the meat as “ payment ”’ for 
the eating and for the performance of this rite. However, this aspect will be discussed 
later in some detail. 


The Junior Levirate 

On the death of an elder brother (NEPU), his wife or wives may, subject to 
certain restricting circumstances, pass to the younger brother (VAGANA‘).*8 
During the life-time of an elder brother the younger may not have access to his wife 


88 Dr. Fortune (ibid., p. 110) mentions that a widow passes to a deceased husband’s brother ; 
he does not make the distinction between younger and elder brother. See also a NeNAFU 
taking as spouse the widow of a deceased NeNAFU (Behaviour Patterns). 
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or wives, whom he will call ata.‘, a species of sister, while they call him “‘ brother.” 
Prior to their marriage to his elder brother they would have been nenafu to him, and 
he and his brothers may be viewed as competing males ; but upon the elder’s death 
the wife or wives come to the younger brother and he calls them no longer ata:", 
but wife. Whether or not these women come to him depends on their personal 
inclination ; they are, apparently, not forced to do so, and may return to their home 
village if they wish. Many however prefer to continue to live and work in their 
late husband’s village and gardens, under a protector they already know. Should 
they leave, they would have to part with their male children; and their parents 
would have to institute betrothal arrangements all over again. If, then, a widow 
is young with small children or is middle-aged and would find difficulty in obtaining 
another husband, she may remain in her deceased husband’s village and live with 
his younger brother. If old, she may prefer to return to her own village to spend the 
rest of her days on the ground of her patri-lineage, while a young woman with no 
children may be re-married into another village. In the latter case, there may be 
some re-adjustment in regard to the bride-wealth and reciprocated payments made 
between her own and her late husband’s families. A younger.brother, moreover, 
is often anxious to retain a young woman who has been his elder brother’s wife, and 
will go out of his way to keep her. 

If the elder brother’s wife or wives remain with him, a younger brother and his 
patri-lineage need not make any more betrothal gifts to the girl’s parents; these 
have already been made on the occasion of the first marriage. However, a man who 
undertakes the responsibility of marriage with his brother’s widow must accept the 
duties as well as the privileges already explicit in that association ; for example, 
he must honour the obligations associated with the wife’s brother (NO’K A‘) relation- 
ship, sending gifts to his brother-in-law as long as his wife remains alive. 

Should a younger brother already have as a wife a sister of the elder brother’s 
widow, he may not take her; the o’ka‘ wife’s sister relationship avoidance, unlike 
the ato.‘ relationship, does not lapse on an elder brother’s death. In such circum- 
stances she may pass to a still younger brother, actual or classificatory. 

If the elder brother dies while the younger is still a boy, the widow may not go 
to him as wife, nor even as potential wife ; she may not look at his anus or his penis, 
as she may in the case of other male NeNAFU. From being an ato:‘ she becomes 
now a “ mother”; the young boy calls her by this term, and she reciprocates by 
calling him “ child.” When his father leads him to his initiation, and he undergoes 
nose-bleeding for the first time, this woman prepares for him a plaited cane waist- 
band and a bark skirt ; she “‘ makes his skin good,” that is, makes him look attractive; 
she may also “‘ pay ”’ those who have caused his nose to bleed (i.e., nose “ shooting ”’) 
during his initiation. Furthermore, to balance his loss in not being permitted to 
take her to wife, when he has grown to adulthood and may marry, she plays a leading 
part in arranging his betrothal. That is, she ‘‘ buys him another woman ”’ in lieu of 
herself. She contracts with a girl’s parents, and supplies a major part of the bride- 
wealth—aided, however, by the boy’s patri-lineage members. 
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A wife of a deceased younger brother never goes to his elder brother, nor during 
his life-time ever has sexual relations with her husband’s brother ; she goes always 
to a younger brother, actual or classificatory, or back to her own village for possible 
re-matriage. 

































Behaviour Patterns 

Emerging from this study are certain clearly defined relationships where the 
terminology employed serves as a guide to the understanding of particular behaviour 
patterns. 

Of primary concern are the relationships associated with the elementary family ; 
those between husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister. Polygyny 
does not complicate the composition of the family in this area. Each wife occupies 
a separate round house in the village owned by the clan of which their husband is a 
consanguineous member, perhaps among sisters who may be married to their 


SS Or Oar 


—_ 


: husbands’ brothers ; and each has her young male and female children living with 
> her. When a male child is ready for his first initiation ceremony, he goes to live with 

his father and other males of his patri-lineage in the men’s house ; he is thus removed 
l from the influence of his mother and her co-wives ; he is viewed as a real member 


of his patriline and clan. 


Whether or not the division of the houses on the basis of sex is a result of inter- 
district hostility is open to speculation. Men conventionally sleep and meet in the 
men’s house, while the women remain in their own, entering the men’s house only in 
exceptional circumstances. Husbands visit their wives either by day or by night ; 
a wife’s door may never be closed to her husband. The greater part of a man’s 
time, however, is spent away from his wife (or wives) ; he sits inside or just outside 
the men’s house ; he works in the gardens doing heavy tasks, or stands guard over 
his wife ; or he may go hunting. Formerly, of course, for much of the time he was 
engaged in fighting, or in preparation for this. Most of his “ leisure”’ time was 
. passed in talking with his clan’s-fellows, arranging details of ceremonies and of fights, 

discussing projected warfare, making arrows and bows, or attending courts, and so 
0 on. His wife may spend certain periods in the village menstrual hut, or in a separate 
hut where the pigs are kept ; but most of her time is taken up with gardening and 
s preparing food for herself, her husband and children ; a man will not usually eat 
y with his wife, but will wait at the men’s house for his wife or daughter to bring a 
S platter of food. 


x A husband and wife, then, meet principally for sexual reasons ; there is on the 
5 whole no close intimacy between them. Under such conditions misunderstandings 


\v 4 Vy _ 


’) are frequent ; jealousy, for instance, may be audibly expressed when a wife considers 
0 herself neglected in favour of a co-wife, or when the food she sends to the men’s 
g house remains untouched. Mutual sympathy between spouses has little chance to 
of develop in these circumstances, with the sharp social dichotomy between males and 
> females reinforcing the expectation of husband-wife distrust. The wife may regard 


her husband, and he her, as an alien, belonging to a different patri-lineage or even to 
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a different district. As we have seen, a wife is closely allied, emotionally as well as 
genealogically, with her brother, a man with whom her spouse is on formal terms, 
always in his debt ; a man, moreover, who is ready to defend his sister’s honour and 
who will wage war upon his village. Conversely, the wife may be living in an alien 
village, cut away from members of her lineage and clan, viewed with suspicion, a 
person from whom war plans must be carefully concealed, and who may be treated 
as a scapegoat in the event of her husband’s death. Inter-district fighting, with its 
background of hostility and suspicion, has left its mark on the institution of marriage, 
and especially on the interpersonal relations between spouses. 

An outstanding feature of the family is its instability, a trait which distinguishes 
it from the solidarity of the parallel patri-lineages and in a lesser degree the district.®® 
The family is not self-sufficient. It is exogamous ; the marriage of a child alters its 
constitution, and it is destroyed on the death of either spouse. All this is true in the 
region under discussion, where added to its inherent instability is the latent conflict 
between husband and wife. The only social unit showing a comparative unity of 
opinion and action is the patri-lineage itself, and possibly the parallel patri-lineages 
forming the clan; this is demonstrated in the brother-sister relationship ; and in 
the close ties between husband and children, particularly father and son. 

Even within the patri-lineage itself there is a certain amount of dissension, 
expressed chiefly through male sibling rivalry—the quest for a female nenafu, as 
wife, with preference given to an older brother in this matter as in the inheritance 
of goods. And once an elder brother is married, his wife is viewed as a sexually 
tabu-ed female who must be approached circumspectly, even should the younger 
brother have been intimate with her prior to her marriage. But the junior levirate 
makes up for his loss in this respect, in that he may eventually obtain her as his own 
wife ; and if not, she will be ready to arrange for his marriage with another woman. 
The presence of the junior levirate creates suspicion between elder brother and 
younger, particularly if the former has a young attractive wife whom the latter 
views with favour ; the younger man may be anxious for this principle to come into 
operation, and speed on the process by planning his brother’s death. 

Nevertheless, conventionally, brothers are supposed to be friendly and co- 
operative. An elder brother not only protects a younger in fighting ; he, with his 
wife, should give him food and gifts and generally look after him. 

Sisters are very rarely co-wives, because on a man’s marriage his wife’s sister 
automatically becomes a no’ka‘, and in the junior levirate she may not pass to a 
spouse’s younger brother if he has already her sister as wife. Between sisters there 
is a closer bond than between brothers, for as we have mentioned they may be 
resident together in an alien village. There is not the same rivalry between them 
for a husband, as there is between brothers seeking a particular woman as wife. 


In the brother-sister relationship we observe the strongest bond of mutual - 


trust. On the one hand is restraint, involving an avoidance of looking at each other 


See R. H. Lowie, op. cit., p. 215. 
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directly and of talking frivolously. In fact, there is sometimes said to be very little 
conversation between brother and sister, but this merely accentuates the importance 
of their ties. A brother can count on his sister’s aid, on her warning him of a proposed 
attack if she hears about it, and on finding refuge with her if needs be. There is 
no tabu on a brother calling his sister’s name, and when she is living in her mother’s 
house she will take food to her brother in the men’s house. She always cooks his 
food as long as she remains in the paternal village, and as long as her brother remains 
unmarried. Gifts are exchanged between brother and sister throughout life, and 
she promises him her children to eat. 


A woman’s brother is always important, too, to her husband : he is the NO’KA‘, 
tabu-ed wife’s brother, to whom presents must be given. While a sister’s younger 
father’s brother arranges her marriage, sends her to her future husband, and receives 
the bride-wealth payments for distribution, her brother’s receipts are less transitory, 
being spread over the period she remains with her husband. 


Paternal and maternal cross-cousin marriage and EGO’s marriage with a sr.s.d. 
may be viewed as an attempt to modify conflicting interests in the husband-wife 
relationship. It may be assumed that should the pair have parents who are brother 
and sister (e.g., in the case of EGO’s marrying his actual f.sr.d., his father would be 
his wife’s mother’s brother ; or if he married his m.b.d., his mother would be his 
wife’s father’s sister), or whose father’s mother was EGO’s sister, suspicion between 
them would be less noticeable, particularly if marriage took place within the district. 
However, this does not always result, as all female menafu, either actual or classi- 
ficatory, belong outside the village if not the district, while the great majority belong 
to alien villages. 

We have already contrasted the relationship between male NeNAFU with 
that between female and male nenafu (NeNAFU). Between the former is a bond 
which is strong, but not always of an enduring character as found in the brother-sister 
relationship. In the male NeNAFU bond, it is said, a man finds his true friend. 
This assumption top is open to modification, for male NeNAFU will be resident 
in different villages, and their friendship may thus be impaired. But even with 
these considerations it is a relationship which expresses comradeship and freedom 
of association. Male NeNAFU walk together with arms entwined about each 
other’s shoulders ; they talk freely, and participate in erotic adventures together ; 
in inter-district fighting male NeNAFU will stand aside and never attack each 
other. They do not call each other’s names. A male NeNAFU deeply mourns 
his friend’s death. He will visit his deceased NeNAFU’s patri-village, and even 
protect his corpse from desecration during a proposed cannibal feast ; he will cut his 
nose vertically so that blood flows freely down his chest, or he will cut the nasal 
septum.“ He may spend several nights in vigil over the friend’s grave; and in 
extreme cases he may even suicide, so great is his attachment to the male NeNA FU. 
Mythology, like contemporary life, is rich in examples of male NeNA FU friendship. 


4° Also done by a male NeNAFU for a female nenafu. 
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Nevertheless, as we have seen, this relationship is fraught with weaknesses 
which may lead to its rupture. These weaknesses are inherent in the kinship system. 
If male NeNA FU, for example, exchange sisters, each becomes the other’s NO’K A‘— 
a tabu-ed relationship implying all the obligations of a Sr.H. Should a man marry 
his NeNAFU’s sister, that NeNAFU becomes his W.B. and consequently tabu, 
as are all his wife’s actual brothers. However, if the wife dies or leaves her husband, 
the NeNAFU relationship may be taken up again, and the NO’KA‘ one dropped. 


The more enduring NeNAFU relationships are those unbroken by a marriage 
to either’s sister. If one male NeNAFU marries a woman who is unrelated to his 
friend, or vice versa, and the two men are not affinally related, an interesting situation, 
reminiscent of the levirate, may develop. If, for example, EGO dies, his male 
NeNAFU may marry his widow (that is, assuming the male NeNAFU had not 
married EGO’s sister, nor EGO his NeNAFU’s sister). This is not dependent 
on age, and is reciprocal.“ The assumption is that a male NeNAFU’s wife becomes 
(in effect) a female nenafu of his friend. By thus becoming a female nenafu he 
may have sexual access to her during the life-time of her husband, his friend, and 
upon the latter’s death she may come to him as his legitimate wife. 


Such a passing on of wives between NeNA FU is guarded against by the NO’KA‘ 
control which prevents incestuous ties, even of a classificatory sister type ; but it 
may interfere with the course of the junior levirate. 


In the case of the female menafu, then, we must consider this relationship in 
two degrees. A man may have real female menafu and classificatory nenafu on 


the one hand, and on the other female nmenafu who are so called by virtue of their 
marriage to a male NeNAFU. In the latter case he may have access to them 
sexually at any time and they may become his wives ; in the former case, the same 
holds true until he marries one, when his wife’s actual sisters become no’ka‘, or until 
his brother(s) marries one, when she becomes ats:‘. In the case of wife’s sisters, 
they do not become nenafu again until his wife dies or leaves him, while his brother’s 
wife is lost to him unless he is a younger brother and not married to her sister. 


The relations between a male and a female NeNAFU (nenafu) are conditioned 
by marriages made by each. If they remain unrelated affinally, their relationship 
of friendship and intimacy continues, with implied sexual freedom. But they do 
not become so deeply or demonstrably attached to one another as male NeNAFU. 


The strength of the male-female NeNAFU (nenafu) tie is determined by 
genealogical closeness. A man’s actual f.sr.d. or m.b.d. is his true nenafu. If he 
or his brother does not marry her, he may always have right of sexual access to her— 
she is his true female playmate. When she quarrels with her husband she may 


“1 This is possibly what Dr. Fortune means (ibid., p. 110) when he says a widow goes on her 
husband’s death to his father’s brother’s son. Her husband would have called his F.B.S. 
“ brother,’”’ and before his marriage to the woman both would have called her nenafu. Upon 
marriage, however, only the husband’s actual brothers would have been afo:‘ to her, and his 
F.B.S. would still have been NeNAFU. But she would have gone to this F.B.S. only if he were 
younger than her deceased husband, or a son of a younger F.B. See The Junior Levirate. 
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threaten to return to her real NeNAFU, as her spouse is only a classificatory 
NeNAFU and not worthy of her—her real NeNAFU is her only true husband. 
And there are cases of a woman’s leaving her husband for this actual NeNAFU. 
The determining of the true male NeNAFU raises some difficulties when there are 
several brothers to claim this right—but: usually the elder brother will be so 
designated. Even so, the female will rationalize such a relationship to suit her own 
preference. 

We have said that the only social unit which shows little instability is the patri- 
lineage and possibly the clan. Within the patri-lineage and parallel lineages forming 
the local clan residing in a village, a number of brothers, for example, might compete 
for female nenafu all of whom would be eligible. The word “ compete” is used 
widely here, and means that before their marriage they could become sweethearts 
with any of these women, all of whom the brothers, real or classificatory, belonging 
to the patri-lineage or local clan called female nenafu. As an outcome of this one 
might anticipate rivalry for sexual favours and consequent jealousy. In actual 
circumstances, of course, preferences would be made and clash of interests would 
not be so noticeable. Nevertheless, the competitive element would be present. 


However, all marriages are arranged between a man’s kin and the girl’s. Personal 
preferences and choice may be implied but never forced by the male and female 
NeNAFU (nenafu), final decisions being made by the contracting parties of each 
kin group. Rivalry and competition between lineage and clan brothers before 
marriage may be healthy and natural, but if it continued after marriage would only 
be damaging to lineage and clan solidarity—a solidarity so important in warfare. 
Thus a brother’s wife was classified at.‘ upon marriage—viewed as a “‘ sister,” the 
old nenafu relationship conventionally dropped. A man may not call his brother’s 
wife’s name and may not have sexual access to her during her husband’s life-time. 
Thus all his clan and lineage brothers’ wives would virtually be tabu to him. For 
example, his wife’s sisters who might marry within his local clan village would be 
his no’ka‘—tabu, with restrictions on talking with them, and calling their names. 
The controls serve, in theory at least, to support the solidarity of the lineage and local 
clan; but just how rigid are the restrictions between a man and his classificatory 
brothers’ wives, or his wife’s sisters, is open to speculation, especially in the light of 
threats commonly made by an angry wife to return to her real NeNAFU—who 
may be present in the local village. 


We have already discussed something of the nature of the “ tabu,’”’ which may 
be widely interpreted according to the relationship involved. 


For example, the brother-sister relationship involves certain restraints ; although 
each is allowed to call the other’s name. With a nanufego:‘, son’s wife, brother’s 
son’s wife, there is the tabu on the calling of the other’s name ; while a NEI JI:M9: 
(neiji-mo:‘), W.F., D.H., w.m., W.M.B., w.f.sr., B.D.H., relationship involves a 
reciprocal tabu on personal names and of infrequent talking, as well as an obligation 


that a man should make gifts of food to his W.F. and w.m. 
0 
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But none of these may be said to be a relationship of true avoidance. The tabu 
on calling a person’s name is very general, and the most intimate of all relationships— 
the male NeNAFU, or female-male nenafu (NeNAFU)—also impose this pro- 
hibition. It seems, here, to imply that if there is a tabu on the use of a certain 
relative’s name, the relationship involved is a very special one: those bearing this 
relationship call each other by the kinship term which suggests a set of obligations 
and prohibitions each must observe. 


All the most outstanding relationships involve a tabu on calling personal names. 
These include the male NeNAFU, male-female NeNAFU (nenafu), the netji:mo:* 
(NEI JI:M9:"), nanufego:‘, as well as between a man and his f.sr., his M.B., his 
Sr.S., Sr.H., w.sr., W.B., b.w., W.Sr.H., m.b.w.® 


Within one’s own patri-lineage there is no tabu on the calling of personal names, 
except in the case of a man and his f.sr. But there is a relationship of restraint 
between brother and sister. When such a relationship of restraint or tabu exists 
within the patri-lineage, a special relationship is suggested. This implies something 
over and above the common feeling of belonging to the one family, of close genealogical 
unity, of mutual interests, and soon. In both cases when this is operative, it occurs 
between EGO, a male, and his female patri-kin, his sister and his father’s sister. 
Both these women move out of the paternal village on marriage, but both may return 
to it if they wish; both are emotionally bound to their patri-lineage, a tie which 
is expressed in the brother-sister relationship (EGO’s F. and his f.sr. ; and EGO and 
his sr.). The conventional restraint between EGO and his sister merely underlines 
their mutual feeling of respect, of inter-dependence, of reliance and trust. Their 
social-relationship has in all probability been developed in this way through the 
state of constant inter-district warfare, through clan exogamy, and through the need 
for a dependable ally in an alien village. 


Between a man and his f.sr. is a relationship of a somewhat similar kind. Close 
association existed between EGO’s father and this woman, and this is communicated 
conventionally to EGO himself, through his father.“* Although EGO’s father 
could anticipate all the benefits of the sibling-of-opposite-sex relationship, EGO 
himself cannot expect aid from his f.sr. to such a degree. Nevertheless, he can 
expect special treatment ; and it is this expectation which is expressed in the tabu 
of restraint between a man and his f.sr. Between him and this woman is restraint 
to a greater degree than between himself and his actual sister ; he may talk to her 
only infrequently, and may not utter her name. But his f.sr. gives him food, and 
in fact she looks after him if she is present in his village, just as an unmarried sister 


42M. Mead (op. cii., p. 255) says that in Manus the name avoidance affects practically all 
affinal relatives of the same or opposite sex, including betrothed pairs and husbands and wives. 
In the eastern Highlands this name avoidance may occur in one’s own patri-lineage as well as 
among affines, but is not extended to all affinal relatives. There is no name avoidance between 
husband and wife, although this may have been present before their marriage (i.e. male-female 
NeNA FU, nenafu). 


43 Vide R. Fortune (ibid., p. 109) ; among the northern Kamano a man frequently abstained 
from fighting against the clan into which his paternal aunt was married. 
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does. When she is married he can go to her home (if his clan is not at war with that 
of the father’s sister’s husband) and receive food and attention. He may even 
at times, jest with her, and she with him. “ You are a wife of my A’KU‘,”” EGO 
may say to her, “‘ Why, I can‘t open your bark skirt and look at your vulva.” To 
part the hanging bark threads of a woman’s skirt is (in effect) to have sexual inter- 
course. 

Thus although there is conventional restraint between them, it is relaxed and 
channellized in erotic jesting; this is something which could not occur between 
siblings of the opposite sex, nor between a son and his mother or mother’s sisters 
whom he calls “ mothers.’ In fact there is no one else within his patri-lineage 
who can be addressed in this familiar manner ; but the degree of familiarity is pre- 
determined and restricted. Underlying this relationship is the significant fact that 
this f.sr. (mo:mo:) can, on occasion, be EGO’s mother-in-law, for her daughters are 
nenafu. 

However, these relationships—between brother and sister, between a man and 
his f.sr.—are in no way avoidance relationships, and the element of tabu is of a 
minor quality. 

Outside the patri-lineage, however, are relationships which may be classified 
in a different manner according to the conditions involved. 

Between male NeNAFU, or between a male and female NeNAFU (nenafu), 
there exists a tabu on the calling of personal names. Yet male NeNAFU are looked 
upon as being the only real friends, while between NeNAFU (nenafu) of opposite 
sex there is complete sexual freedom. The tabu on the calling of the name is retained 
should a female menafu become a w.sr. or a b.w., or if a male NeNAFU becomes a 
W.B. or Sr.H., but is superimposed by a stronger tabu. 

A tabu on the calling of the name of a nanufego:* (as a b.s.w. ; s.w.; w.b.s.w. 
is also present, but there are no conditions of restraint between (e.g.) a father and 
his son’s wife, excepting that the term implies that the woman is not available to the 
father—that she must be treated as a special kind of daughter. She lives within the 
patri-lineage, and the term itself suggests patri-lineage solidarity, guarding against a 
father’s interfering with a son’s wife. 

The A’KU‘ is one of the most important persons outside the lineage. He is a 
M.B. or Sr.S.,44 a female a’ku‘ being sr.d. and sr.s.w. There is no conventional 
restraint between a man and this relative, but there is a tabu on calling his or her 
name. The female a’ku‘ looks after EGO, and her duties are taken broadly. The 
M.B. stands as a male representative of the mother, and if the latter dies may assume 
her responsibilities as far as a man can do so. This suggests that he may live in 
EGO’s patri-lineage—but what is meant is that he will visit his sister’s child 
occasionally, present him with gifts, expect to eat of his flesh if he dies, and generally 
supervise his formal education through the age-grading process. A man will see his 


44 To view the avunculate in its proper perspective we must include the Sr.S. as well. How- 
ever important these individuals are, they do not have greater authority over their nephews and 
nieces than their real father or other members of the patrilineage. See R. Lowie, op. cit., p. 76 
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M.B. as often as the exigencies of warfare allow, and this may be quite frequent if 
the M.B. is resident in the district to which the sister’s son’s local clan belongs. 
There is, as we have said, a close bond between a man and his Sr.S., through the 
brother-sister relationship. With a youth’s father (and father’s brothers), the M.B. 
will ‘‘ shoot” his nose (cause nose bleeding) at the initiation ceremonies. This 
duty will more often be delegated to a M.B. than to a father or member of the youth’s 
patri-lineage. For a M.B. to undertake this operation implies that he will give 
the youth his daughter as wife. Thus the M.B. may become a father-in-law. 
Although a male A’KU‘ will give his Sr.S. his own daughter as wife, a female a’ku‘’s 
children are always his grandchildren. There is no female a’ku‘ in the first ascending 
kinship grade, only in the first descending kinship grade. But there is a further 
implied relationship between a man and his M.B., which is revealed in a man’s 
possible marriage with a sr.s.d. EGO’s M.B. can regard EGO as an A’KU‘ and 
marry his daughter, if EGO has not received a daughter from his M.B. 


The wife of an A’KU‘ may be a f.sr., or she may be another woman unrelated 
to EGO and called by him noga:go:‘et. With her there is a tabu on personal names, ** 
as well as a restriction on conversation. This woman may be regarded as a potential 
mother-in-law ; but the restrictions hinge not so much on this as on her position as 
a wife of a man’s M.B.., stressing the importance of this relationship, and they continue 
whether or not she gives her daughter to EGO as spouse. A meiji:mo:‘ (NEI JI:M9:') 
is the term used generally for W.F., w.m. and certain other affinal relatives ; it too, 
as we have noted, involves certain restrictions—infrequent conversation, tabu on 
personal names. Ifa f.sr. or moga:go:‘ei is not a mother-in-law, or the M.B. a father- 
in-law, then they will be netji:mo:‘. Classificatory f.sr., moga:go-‘ei and a’ku‘ can 
thus become neiji:ma:‘. Normally, netjt:ma.‘ do not bear this classificatory relation- 
ship; they are parents of far distant nenafu‘. 


Although there are restrictions appertaining to the father-in-law and mother-in- 
law relationships, these must not be viewed as primarily an avoidance tabu resting 
simply on a man’s prohibited relations with a wife’s mother and father. The term 
“avoidance ” is not really applicable. A man and his wife’s parents do not avoid 
each other; more correctly it is a restrictive tabu, that is, a restrictive measure 
unsubstantiated by a supernatural sanction. (Some tabus in eastern Highland 
society are linked with supernatural sanctions, but these will be discussed later.) 
In some cases the restriction stems from the relationship previously existing between 
them before EGO viewed them as wife’s father and wife’s mother. It might be 
argued that the term itself may imply a potential relationship of wife’s father or 
wife’s mother** ; but in all specially defined relationships, as we have seen, some 
conventional restraint is present. The only exceptions are those between members 
of one’s own patri-lineage and local clan (except in the case of brother-sister, or 


‘5 In some cases, however, there is no tabu on the calling of the personal name of a m.b.w. 

‘6 For example, with the restrictive relationship between a man and his f.sr. it may be 
suggested that this implies the possibility of her becoming his mother-in-law ; i.e., restrictive 
measures before the actual event. 
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between a man and his f.sr., viewed as specially defined relationships), between EGO 
and his own and classificatory children, grandchildren, and grandparents ; or those 
between EGO and his mother and mother’s sisters. 

The restrictive element, then, is generalized and is part of the mechanism for 
defining special relationships as crystallized behaviour patterns. The restriction is 
not purely of a sexual nature, prohibiting sexual intercourse or freedom of speech 
between such relatives, for it is present in the female-male nenafu (NeNAFU) 
relationship as well as in relationships between males. As Professor Firth says, 
the basis of such relationships of constraint is social and not sexual in a limited 
sense. 47 

In the relationships, however, which involve an ato.‘ or no’ka‘ the restrictive 
measures are more obvious, and more rigidly adhered to. The ato.‘ is a brother’s 
wife, the female no’ka‘ a wife’s sister. Both would, before marriage, have been 
EGO’s female nenafu, and available to him sexually. In the case of the ata:‘, she 
marries a brother of EGO, and the restrictive relationship comes into operation, 
guarding against EGO’s access to her, minimizing dissension within the patri-lineage. 
It is apparent that the basis of such a relationship is sexual. With a wife’s sister 
the same intent is apparent, a restriction on EGO’s marrying or having extra-marital 
relations with a wife’s sister. This is stressed by the use of a special term for a 
wife’s sister's husband, HD:NI‘EI, implying that her husband is someone to whom 
EGO must observe restraint and speak only infrequently, and whose personal name 
he may not use ; that is, someone distinct from EGO himself. The idea, as expressed 
by the natives, is: “I already have a nenafu from that particular family—some 
other men must have my wife’s sisters.” 

Between male NO’KA‘ too is the restriction on freedom of converse and on the 
use of personal names. Such a person is, as is said in pidgin English, “a true 
tambu ”’ (i.e., tabu-ed relative). If a Sr.H., he remains constantly in his wife’s 
brother’s debt ; conversely if he is a wife’s brother, he receives presents from his 
sister’s husband. This is primarily an economic relationship formed through 
EGO’s marriage to his sister or EGO’s sister’s marriage to him. Before these 
marriages they will be NeNA FU to each other, true friends ; but after they exchange 
sisters, or one has the sister of the other, the NeNAFU relationship is abandoned, 
and the NO’KA‘ substituted. 

The male NO’KA‘ association is the only tabu relationship which really counts 
in a marriage. Relationships between a man and his parents-in-law may be slightly 
restrictive, but between a man and his wife’s brother a relationship of a different 
category is established. During his betrothal arrangements members of a man’s 
patri-lineage (or some other person) will send the bride-wealth payments to the 
girl’s younger father’s brother for distribution. He is being provided with a wife 


“7 R. Firth, op. cit., p. 322; the same writer says that “the term avoidance does not 
adequately describe the situation, since the actual conduct of a person to his (e.g.) affinal relatives 
does not consist in a series of negatives. It may be defined and hemmed in by prescriptions, 
but in actuality it is composed of a multiplicity of positive acts, which in themselves constitute 
the relationship.” 
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in these circumstances through no personal effort on his part. But his responsibility 
becomes apparent when, on actual marriage, his wife’s brother becomes his NO’KA‘, 
with its implied economic relationship. 

In the ato:‘ and no’ka‘ associations, then, we find something approaching real 
avoidance, where a man and his female aéa:‘ and no’ka‘ are concerned. The basis 
of this may be sexual.** In the case of a man and his male NO’KA‘ a relationship 
of restraint, if not avoidance, exists, with its basis in an economic understanding. 
In practice men talked freely, but circumspectly, with NO’KA‘, this freedom of 
speech depending primarily on their respective ages. In compiling genealogies it 
was noticed that in all cases except one where it was said that a man did not call the 
name of a certain relative, the name was called ; a man would never utter the names 
of his male and female NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘), although he would call the names of his 
ato:‘. That is to say, only in the case of male and female NO’KA‘ (no’ka‘) was this 
tabu on personal names rigidly observed. 

Between a man and his F.F., NeGU*‘, there is a feeling of respect, as between a 
man and all members of his grandparents’ generation, both male and female. With 
a F.F., however, there is an especially close bond. A F.F. is the virtual head of the 
patri-lineage, he is in the process of becoming an ancestor. Ifa man’s father is dead, 
and his mother as well, his F.F. will lead him to his initiation and “ shoot ”’ his nose. 
(If his mother is dead, his mother’s brother may not perform this function.) In 
these circumstances the F.F. not only cares for his grandson, but will help him seek 
a wife. Apart from this, there is no established behaviour pattern between grandson 
and grandfather. The pidgin English word “ tumbana ”’ is used to cover all classes 
of grandparent, irrespective of sex, and in the native sense, can be broadly used in 
reference to any man or woman of a F.F.’s age-group. 


Conclusion 

We have now outlined tentatively the formation of basic social units in eastern 
Highland society, and have dealt briefly with certain behaviour patterns arising 
from the kinship system. 


*® Dr. M. Mead (‘‘ Kinship in the Admiralty Islands,” Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXXIV, Part II, 1934, p. 255) states that “‘ In an avoidance 
relationship, a man or woman is always ashamed because the relationship itself is based upon an 
explicit recognition that a female relative of one is engaged in an actual sex relationship with a 
male relative of the other. All avoidance relationships have this basis, that is, they are all 
between affinal relatives. Differences in sex and difference in age act intensively here also.”’ 

In eastern Highland society this does not seem to be the case—if by the use of the term 
avoidance we mean “ restrictive relationship ’’ involving constraint. When such relationships 
exist it is not because there is an element of shame brought about in the manner suggested by 
Dr. Mead. Professor Firth’s (op. cit., p. 322) contention that the basis of such relationships is 
social and not sexual in the limited sense is more to the point. 

That such regulations restrict freedom of social intercourse, and not merely limit the possi- 
bilities of sexual intercourse, is suggested by the fact that restrictions apply equally between 
males, and (in Tikopia: R. Firth, op. cit., p. 322) ‘“‘ are considered by the natives themselves from 
the point of view of their effect upon social sentiments and not upon the primary sexual functions.” 

This is true for all the relationships, except that between a man and his brother’s wife and 
his wife’s sister. Here there is a possibility that the basis of the relationship is sexual, and that a 
restrictive tabu has been established to prevent a man’s having sexual relations with these 
females, after their marriage on the one hand and his marriage on the other. 
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In Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re society the solidarity of the patri-lineage 
is determined by the kinship structure, by certain behaviour patterns which guard 
to some extent against dissension within the lineage. Relationships within the 
lineage, between male siblings, between father and son, between a man and his father’s 
brothers, between grandfather and grandson, are devoid of formal restraints. There 
is thus freedom of movement, freedom of speech and the free exchange of opinion 
within the patri-lineage, and in a classificatory sense between those who are members 
of the parallel patri-lineages that form a local clan. Rivalry between brothers is 
modified or eliminated on their marriage, through the tabus operative between a 
man and his brother’s wife, through the practice of the junior levirate. Further, 
the unity of the patri-lineage or local clan is likewise ensured by relationships involving 
brother and sister, and a man and his father’s sister. Here are dependable allies 
outside the lineage and clan. Even if they are lost as active members to the lineage 
and clan by their marriage outside it, they nevertheless remain part of it, and can 
be counted on to help in times of emergency, or to provide information relevant to 
fighting. The local clan is essentially a war-making or political unit, and because 
the survival of its members formerly depended on its successfully fulfilling this 
function it must present a solid facade against intruders. In a lesser degree this 
situation is extended to the district, composed of several local clans, which however 
are not endogamous. 


Because the local clan stands as one against all others who are not its patri-kin, 
there cannot be any great solicarity with a district. The local clans which comprise 
it are exogamous, and within them are found one’s matri-kin and affines, in addition 
to other classificatory relatives with conflicting loyalties. Thus at times a district 
was temporarily split in two in the course of a fight, with certain of its villages 
actively engaging in hostilities against the others. Nevertheless all those within a 
district are said to be related, even if their actual relationship is undelineated. To 
all intents and purposes then, the district may be classified as the larger political 
unit. 

One’s village, however, is not composed only of members of one’s parallel patri- 
lineages. Females belonging to one’s own or an alien district are present—one’s 
mother, and perhaps some female members of her matri-kin ; one’s father’s mother 
and perhaps her sisters ; one’s spouse and perhaps her sisters ; one’s female nenafu ; 
one’s son’s wives, and so on. The presence of such persons in a village represents, 
in a sense, a conflicting element, cutting across the patri-lineage solidarity. It is 
in this wider perspective that the expectation of marital instability may be better 
understood, with loyalty towards the patri-lineage causing a breach in the relationship 
between husband and wife—the former drawn towards his patri-kin, the latter 
towards hers. It is this picture which is expressed in the behaviour patterns deter- 
mined by the kinship terminology, heightened by the state of inter-district warfare 
and latent intra-district hostility. 

The position is not so clear-cut as this, nor is it so grim. Certain other relation- 
ships suggest that co-operation and common interests do at times overrule the claims 
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of war, if they do not entirely modify one’s allegiance to one’s local clan, or allay 
suspicion between the districts. Most striking is the menafu relationship. From 
the females of this group come the wives of a man’s parallel lineage brothers. Here 
too are females with whom a man may indulge in sexual intimacy and freedom of 
speech, until they are married. Between male NeNA FU is a bond which expresses 
true friendship ; even when one marries the other’s sister, this relationship simply 
alters its function from intimacy to restraint, from inter-dependence to dependence, 
from a primarily emotional basis to an economic one. Moreover, should the sister 
die or leave her husband the old tie of NeNA FU friendship is re-established. What 
is important is that between a man and both his male and his female NeNAFU 
(nenafu) the relationship is with persons belonging to an alien village, either to 
another clan within the district or to a village outside it. Male NeNAFU will not 
fight one another ; they will stand aside in inter-district fights involving their patri- 
lineages. Nor will a man shoot his female nmenafu. He will go out of his way to 
protect her if he, with members of his clan or district, should attack her patri-village 
or that of her husband. 

Further, there is the coming together of affinal relatives for the performance 
of ceremonies. This too operates to counterbalance, even if only temporarily or on 
a small scale, the emphasis on hostility and warfare. 


Obligations between a man and his W.B. or Sr.H., involving as they do the 
intermittent giving of presents ; the ties between a M.B. and his Sr.S., the former 
empowered to deputize at the youth’s initiation in place of his father, and expected 
to eat the flesh of his deceased sister’s children ; marriage of a man with his m.b.d. 
or f.sr.d., or sr.s.d. ; these suggest a certain amount of inter-village and inter-district 
co-operation and commonality of interest. Members of different districts come 
together from time to time, when marriages are arranged, when initiations are held, 
during seasonal festivals, during formal peace ceremonies, and so on. But this 
coming together is determined by the relationship ties of its members. 


To understand the ramifications of the kinship systems of these Kamano, Jate, 
Usurufa and Fo:re, one must realize that their linguistic groups were not socially 
functioning units, but that autonomy rested in the district ; that each was a political 
group, with the power to wage war indiscriminately with outside groups; that 
segmentation occurred within the district itself, and that the patri-lineage alone 
(and linked with it, the clan) was the final unit with a high degree of solidarity. But 
while the kinship structure reflects this state of affairs, it further anticipates and in 
fact reveals that co-operation between members of one’s local group and “ outside ” 
groups (be they clans within or without the district) was, and is, an essential feature 
of living. 

As Professor Radcliffe-Brown has said,* “‘ for a kinship system to exist, or to 
continue in existence, it must “‘ work ”’ with at least some measure of effectiveness. 
It must provide an integration of persons in a set of relationships within which they 


“A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, op. cit., p. 83. 
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can interact and co-operate without too many serious conflicts. Tensions and 
possibilities of conflict exist in all systems.’’ This is true for those we have briefly 
discussed in this paper. It is effective because it maintains patri-lineage solidarity, 
because it expresses those relationships of co-operation between siblings. This 
latter feature of the structure is of the utmost importance in minimizing internal 
conflicts within the system, in bridging the gap between the patri-kin and the matri- 
kin, between the immediate kin group and affines, in encouraging paternal and 
maternal cross-cousin marriage. It is effective too because, in the face of social 
upheaval, manifest through institutionalized warfare, it attempts (with what degree 
of success we shall not discuss here) to bind persons who are closely related to one 
another through the ties of marriage, with an interlocking range of reciprocal duties, 
prestations and forms of behaviour which at times transcend inter-district hostility 
and the emotional ties to one’s patri-lineage. Most notable of these relationships 
are the female-male, male NeNA FU, although in a lesser degree it is apparent in 
the avuncular bond. The degree to which persons may interact and co-operate 
without serious conflicts is determined in considerable measure by the overall social 
structure, with its conventional ‘‘ construct ” pattern modified and shaped to meet 
the practical demands of the social environment. That is to say, the kinship system 
must be dealt with systematically and in relation to other parts of the social system 
(as in this preliminary study it has not been possible to do). 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 





THE BLOOD GROUPS OF SOME NATIVE INHABITANTS OF THE 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By R. J. WAtsH and Oca KooprtzorF! 


HE British Solomon Islands, comprising an archipelago approximately five 

hundred miles east of New Guinea, are included in the geographic region of 
Melanesia. The majority of the inhabitants present Melanesian characteristics, 
but a few have typical Polynesian physique. The two groups are relatively easy to 
distinguish. 

This paper records the results of blood group studies on 194 natives. The 
authors are not aware of any surveys that have previously been undertaken in this 
region. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Blood samples were collected aseptically by Dr. W. H. McDonald at the native 
hospital in Honiara, the administrative capital of the Islands. The blood, which 
was obtained by venepuncture, was allowed to clot in small rubber stoppered test 
tubes and the samples were forwarded by air without refrigeration during transit. 
They reached Sydney in good condition between two and five days after collection 
and were tested immediately on receipt for the A,A,BO, MNS, Rh and Fy® blood 
group antigens. Tests were not included for the P, Kell and Lewis antigens in view 
of the lability of these antigens during transit (Sanger, Walsh and Kay, 1951). 
The methods for testing and for calculating the gene frequencies were as described 
earlier (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza, 1954). The subdivision of the natives 
into Melanesian and Polynesian was undertaken by Dr. McDonald at the time of 
blood collection. 


RESULTS 
Three groups have been analysed for each blood group system, firstly the total 
natives tested (194), secondly the Melanesian group (164) and thirdly the Polynesian 
group (29). Included in the total is one native who is part Melanesian and part 
Polynesian. No attempt was made to analyse the subjects according to the island 
of birth, because of the small numbers available for each of the many islands involved. 


The ABO groups as defined by anti A, anti A, and anti B sera are shown in 
Table I. There is no significant difference between the distribution of the Melanesian 
and Polynesian groups (y2=0-825 for 3 degrees of freedom). This was somewhat 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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TABLE I 
The ABO Groups of British Solomon Islanders 
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Total. Melanesian. Polynesian. 
Group l ¢ l l 
Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. | Obs. Exp. | Obs. | Obs. | Exp. 
Abs. | Freq. Abs. Abs. Freq. Abs. | Abs. | Freq. | Abs. 
| | | | | | 
Oo 86 | 0°4433 | 84°78 | 75 | 0°4573| 74°32 II 0*3793 | 10°56 
Ay 62 | 073196) 61-14 | 50 | 073049 | 49°55 | II | 03793 | 10°56 
B ae 0*1959 | 37°45.| 32 | O°1951 | 31°71 6 02069 | 5°76 
A,B 8 0*0412 10°62 | 7 0+0427 8-41 I | 0°0345 | 2°13 
Totals. . 194 | 1*0000 | 193°99 164 | 1-0000 | 163-99 29 I +0000 29°01 
| | | | | 
Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : 
O =o-6611 O =0-6732 O =0-6034 
A, =0- 2062 A, =0°-1959 A, =0- 2499 
B =0-1327 B =0-1309 B =0-1467 


surprising because the Polynesian, as represented by the Tongans and Maoris, has 
a very low frequency or absence of the B gene, whereas this gene is of relatively 
high frequency amongst the Melanesians. 


























TaBLeE II 
The MNS Groups of British Solomon Islanders 
Total Melanesian. Polynesian. 
Group. a oe Se 
Obs. Obs. Exp. Obs. | Obs. Exp. Obs. | Obs. | Exp. 
Abs. Freq. Abs. Abs. | Freq. | Abs. Abs. | Freq. | Abs. 
MMS .. I 0+0052 o-9 | 0° | 0-0000] o I | 0°0345 0°55 
MsMs .. 19 0*0979 14°4 | 9 | 0:0549 9:0 10) =| 03448 | 3=8-28 
MNS .. 7 0*0361 7°0 6 0:0366 | = 4°3 re) ©-0000 | 0°45 
MsNs .. 62 0°3196 | 71-4 53 | 0°3232 | 54:6 10 =| 0°3448 | 13:89 
NNS .. 12 0:0619 12-1 12 | 0:0732 | 13°6 © | 00000 0-00 
NsNs .. 93 0°4794 | 88-3 84 | o-5122 | 82-4 8 | 0-2759 5°83 
| | | | 
: | | 
| Totals. . 194 I*OOOI | 194°I | 164 | 10001 | 163°9 | 29 +0000 | 29°00 
' | | 
Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : Gene frequencies : 
MS =0:-0083 MS=0:-0000 MS=0:-0174 
Ms =0: 2727 Ms =0- 2348 Ms =0- 5343 
NS =0-0446 NS =0:0564 NS =0-0000 
Ns =0-6746 Ns =0-7089 Ns =0- 4483 
L 
The MNS groups are shown in Table II. Positive reactions with anti-S were 








given by 10-3% of the subjects, a figure which is to be compared with 23-5% of 
New Guinea natives (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Lancaster and Price, 1953): and of 7% 
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Fijians (Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954). There are marked differences, as shown in the 
table, between the Melanesian and Polynesian groups, x? equalling 32-806 for 5 
degrees of freedom. The Polynesians have a high frequency of M, and this is also 
evident amongst the Tongans (unpublished observations) and the Maoris (Simmons, 
Graydon, Semple and Taylor, 1951). 



































TABLE III 
The Rh Groups of British Solomon Islanders 
! 
| Reactions 
with Most Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Antisera Common Absolute. Frequency. Absolute. 
Cc DE Genotype. 
+—+— CDe /CDe 139 | 0*7165 139-01 
All subjects + t+4+— CDe /cDe 13 | 0:0670 | 13°01 
++++ CDe /cDE_ | 39 | 02010 36°57 
— cDE/cDe | 2 | O-0103 | 4°06 
}  +-—++ CDE/CDe I | 070052 I-02 
Totals “* aa a ii ie 194 1 +0000 | 193°67 
+—+— CDe /CDe 119 00-7256 I1g‘02 
or pe CDe /cDe 12 | 0:°0732 12-02 
Melanesians .. ++++4+ CDe /cDE 32 | 0°1951 28-53 
pt Ht cDE /cDe ° | 0-0000 3°12 
+—++4+ CDE/CDe I 0:0061 I‘oI 
Totals 164 | I +0000 163-70 
os CDe /CDe | 19 | 0°6552 19*00 
+++— CDe /cDe | I | 070345 1-00 
Polynesians .. che CDe /cDE_ | 7 | 072414 7°94 
—+++4+ cDE /cDe | 2 | 0:0690 1°04 
+—++ | CDE/CDe ° | ©*0000 0-00 
Totals i oa aR | By ey 29 | —E:ooor | 28-98 
| | | 








Gene frequencies : 


Total. Melanesian. Polynesian. 
R, 0+8465 0:8519 0: 8095 
Ry 00-0396 0+0430 0:0213 
R, 0°0031 0+ 0036 0+ 0000 
R, 00-1108 O° 1015 0+ 1692 


The Rh results are shown in Table III. The CDE(R,) chromosome was identified 
once as the phenotype CDE/CDe (R_R,) amongst the Melanesians but not amongst 
the Polynesians. It has also been observed in the same phenotype in a Solomon 
Islander resident in Fiji (Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954), but has not been detected in 
this laboratory amongst the New Guinea natives (Walsh et alii, 1953) or amongst the 
Tongans. Simmons é¢ alii (1951) did not find evidence of its presence in the Maoris. 
It is to be noted that some expected phenotypes, e.g. cDe/cDe (RyRo), have not been 
recorded in Table III, and that this accounts for the differences between the total 
observed and total expected numbers.  ? calculated to test the significance of 
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differences in distribution between the Melanesian and Polynesian groups gave a 
value of 12-466 for 4 degrees of freedom with P lying between 0-02 and o-or. It 
can be seen from the table that the observed differences are mainly slightly lower 
values for the reactions (+—-++—) and (+-+-+-—) and a slightly higher value for 
the reaction (++-+-+) amongst the Polynesians. 


One negative reactor with anti-Fy* serum, a Melanesian, was found amongst 
139 Solomon Islanders tested. No great significance can be placed on the finding 
of this single negative reaction because, as stated in earlier papers, the possibility 
of serological inaccuracy cannot be excluded. 
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The relationship of some gene frequencies found in the British Solomon 
Islands to the frequency of some genes in other native groups. The 
abscissa has been arranged to provide a straight line for the gene M. 


DIscussION 

An important ethnological question is where the Solomon Islanders can be 
placed in relation to other Melanesian and Polynesian natives. In another paper 
(Walsh and Kooptzoff, 1954) the view was expressed that the present Fijian natives 
are probably the descendants of a mixture of Polynesian and Melanesian elements. 
The blood group studies reported in this paper suggest that the Melanesians in the 
Solomon Islands are closely related to the New Guinea natives, whilst the Polynesians 
are similar in some respects to the Tongans. 
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To test these relationships, Figure 1 was drawn after the manner of Chambers, 
Ikin and Mourant (1949). The abscissa has been arranged to. give a straight line 
for the gene M. It can be seen that the frequencies of the other three genes shown 
in the figure (R,, B and S) are consistent with the placing of the Melanesians in the 
Solomon Islands between the Fijians and the New Guinea natives. The Polynesian 
group in the Islands is, however, more difficult to define. The frequency of the R, 
gene is higher in this group than in either the Fijians or the Tongans, whilst the 
frequency of the B gene is higher than in any of the other four groups. 


The results are consistent with, but not proof of, the hypothesis that the 
Melanesian group is closely related to the New Guinea natives and suggest that 
there has been a small amount of Polynesian mixing. This would not be surprising 
in view of the presence of Polynesians in the Solomon Islands and may have been 
of recent occurrence. On the other hand, the blood group findings might be explained 
on the basis of a migration directly from New Guinea with the phenomenon of 
random genetic drift accounting for the differences in gene frequencies. It is 
unlikely, however, that genetic drift would operate consistently to produce gene 
frequencies intermediate between those of the New Guinea natives and those of the 
Fijians. 

The Polynesian group in the Solomons probably consists of migrants from the 
East who have mixed to some extent with Melanesian natives. However, con- 
firmation of this was not obtained from a study of the blood group frequencies, 
possibly due to the small number of subjects tested. 


SUMMARY 
The blood groups of 194 Solomon Island natives have been determined. On 
the basis of physical appearances, the subjects were classified as Melanesian (164) 
or Polynesian (29). The blood group findings are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the Melanesian subjects are closely related to the New Guinea natives. Sufficient 
Polynesians resident in the Islands were not examined to permit profitable con- 
jecture concerning their origin. 
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BLOOD GROUPS OF KOREANS 


By R. J. Watsu, Otca Kooptzorr, DIANE DUNN 
and K. S. Soun! 


OREA has recently been the centre of a political conflict which has involved 
many nations of the world. The country has been subjected to many migrations 
and invasions throughout its history and it is probable that these have all contributed 
to the ethnology of its present population. There is a belief that a Chinese migration 
entered Korea about 1122 B.c. and mixed with the earliest known inhabitants, 
who are thought to have been a proto-caucasoid or paleo-asiatic people. Although 
the accuracy of this legend has been doubted by some scholars, it suggests that 
there was contact between the Chinese and the Koreans in this early period. There 
are definite records of Chinese invasions about 500 B.c. and again about 300 B.C. 
After a further Chinese occupation about 108 B.c. the country was apparently under 
Chinese rule for some centuries. During the fourth century A.D. Korea was subjected 
to numerous invading attacks from Japan, Manchuria and Mongolia. In A.D. 1592 
a Japanese army of some 300,000 men invaded Korea and war followed for six years, 
during which time a Chinese army of about 60,000 helped the Korean resistance. 
The Japanese were successful and their domination of the country continued until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. It would seem that the humiliation of 
defeat prevented development of the country, but in recent times Japan has 
attempted to modernize both the urban and rural communities. During the 
nineteenth century Korea suffered at the hands of French and United States 
expeditions, but formed trading liaisons with Japan, China and Russia. 

The mixture of Korea’s early population with warring and trading invaders 
has undoubtedly contributed to the development of the present population, the 
members of which differ from both the Chinese and Japanese in physiognomy 
although they have in common dark straight hair, dark oblique eyes, a tinge of 
bronze in the skin, high cheek bones and somewhat flattened noses. 


Various workers have undertaken surveys of the ABO and MN groups of Koreans, 
but as far as the authors are aware there have been no attempts to determine the 
distribution of the Rh sub-groups. Recently the presence of Australians amongst 
the United Nation Forces in South Korea and the consequent operation of air services 
between Korea and Australia enabled a collaborative survey to be undertaken. 
The results are presented in this paper. 


1 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney, and the Seoul 
Red Cross Hospital, Korea. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Blood samples were collected by one of us (K.S.S.) at the Red Cross Hospital in 
Seoul. The blood was collected aseptically from the cubital veins and approximately 
two millilitres were allowed to clot in sterile dry 3” x” test tubes. The samples 
were transported in specially designed boxes, each holding 50 tubes, and during 
transit the tubes were kept in the upright position. They were not refrigerated but 
arrived in Sydney two or three days after collection in good condition. They were 
tested on the day of arrival. The testing methods employed were as described by 
Race and Sanger (1950) and the gene frequencies were calculated by methods used 
previously (Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza, 1954). 


RESULTS 
All the samples were tested against anti-A and anti-B and when positive reactions 
were obtained against anti-A the specimens were also tested against anti-A,. The 
results are shown in Table I. It will be noted that there is a high frequency of B 
and a relatively low frequency of the O gene. 











TABLE I 
The ABO Blood Groups of Koreans 

Observed Observed | Expected 
Phenotype. Absolute. Frequency. Absolute. 

Oo 108 0*2707 III-23 

Ay 137 03434 14°13 

B 100 0-2506 102°97 

A,B 54 0-1353 43°66 

Total x es 399 I +0000 398-99 














Gene frequencies : 
O =0-5280 
A, =0: 2673 
B =0-2047 


The MNS groups are shown in Table II. Positive reactions were obtained with 
anti-S in 11-5% of the samples tested. This is a lower frequency than is found in 
Caucasoids and Melanesians but is slightly greater than in Polynesians. There is a 
very close agreement between the observed and the expected results as shown in 
Table II. 


Table III shows the distribution of the Rh sub-groups. Only three genes, 
CDe (R,), cDE (R,) and cDe (R,) were found. For purposes of calculation cDe (Rg) 
was not distinguished from cde (r). It is not known whether the latter exists amongst 
the Koreans, but it is significant that the phenotype cDe/cDe (RyRy) was found 
twice amongst the 398 subjects tested. 


The gene CDE (R,) was not found in the series and this is of importance in 
relation to Fisher’s theory of “ crossing-over.” When present, CDE (R,) is pre- 
sumed to arise by crossing-over in the phenotype CDe/cDE (R,R,) and its frequency 
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is thought to be dependent on the frequency of CDe (R,) and of cDE (R,). These 
are the commonest chromosomes in the Koreans ; the significance of this in relation 
to the absence of CDE (R,) has been discussed in another paper (Walsh e¢ alit, 1954). 























TABLE II 
The MNS Blood Groups of Koreans 
Observed Observed Expected 
Phenotype. Absolute. Frequency. Absolute. 
MMS de oa 22 0°0551 22-26 
MsMs ne Pe 96 0+ 2406 96-82 
MNS a ay 22 0°0551 21°68 
MsNs aia bie 178 0*4461 176-07 
NNS “0 oe 2 0+0050 2°05 
NsNs oe fin 79 0: 1980 80-05 
Total .- 399 0*9999 398-93 
Gene frequencies : 
MS=0-0537 
Ms =0- 4926 
° NS =0-0057 
Ns =0- 4479 


Tests were performed on 294 subjects with anti-Fy* serum. Three negative 
reactions were found. The possibility must be considered that these were false 
negatives due to technical factors. 




















TaBLeE III 
The Rh Blood Groups of Koreans 
| 
Reactions with Most Common Observed | Observed | Expected 
Antisera Genotype. Absolute. Frequency. | Absolute. 
¢ «#2 | | 
ee ae CDe /CDe 169 | 0°4246 | 168-98 
as eS CDe /cDE 118 0+ 2965 | 123°70 
— + + + cDE/cDe 52 0+ 1307 43°50 
ae ee CDe /cDe 57 | 0+ 1432 57°00 
— + +— cDe /cDe | 2 0+0050 | 4°81 
Ton... as +3 398} | I+ 0000 397°99 
Gene frequencies : 
CDe =0-6516 
cDE =0- 2385 
cDe =0-1099 


1 One sample of the 399 was not in sufficiently good condition for accurate Rh typing. 


DIscUSSION 
The history of the country strongly suggests that the present Korean population 
arose from several Asian migrant groups. Table IV shows some recently published 
gene frequencies for some of the groups that may have been concerned. It is realized 
that the figures are not comprehensive and that there may be considerable variations 
throughout both China and Japan. Furthermore, it is probable that random genetic 
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drift has played an important part in determining the present gene distribution in 


Korea and the possibility of mutations cannot be ignored. 


Inspection of the table shows that there is some similarity between the gene 
frequencies of the Japanese and the Koreans; on the other hand the Ainu differ 
markedly in the frequency of M and S and the Southern Chinese in the frequency of 
A and B. It is, therefore, impossible on the basis of our present knowledge of the 
blood groups of the Asian countries to conjecture profitably about the ethnic origins 
of the Koreans. Further work in this area may elucidate many problems. 


TaBLE IV 
Some Blood Group Gene Frequencies of Asian Countries 
| l | ] } 

















Ainu (Simmons, Graydon, wise 
and Kodama, 1953) 


| | 
Group and Reference. | ay B ee ea ae 
| 
| 
| | | | 
Korea (this report) | 0-267 0*205 | 0°546 | 0*059 | 0°652 | 0-239 
| } | | 
South China (Simmons, Sapte. | | 
Semple and Green, 1950) - | 0+165 0-139 | 0°630! — | 0-760 | 0-195 
Japan (Graydon, 1952) | 0*274 | 0-176 o-$40-t) - — :|- or one 0*277 
| | 
| 


0-285 | 0*212 | 0-396 0-289 0-556 0-210 





SUMMARY 
In a collaborative study the ABO, MNS and Rh blood groups have been deter- 
mined on 399 subjects from South Korea. There is some similarity between the 
gene frequencies of the Japanese and the Koreans. This was not an unexpected 
finding in view of the fact that the Japanese have had interests in Korea for several 
centuries. The Koreans differ from the Ainu in the frequency of the M and S genes 
and from the Chinese in the frequency of the A and B genes. 
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THE NON-METRICAL CHARACTERS OF A CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN 
TRIBE 


By A. A. ABBIE and W. R. ADEy! 


INTRODUCTION 
HIS paper records the non-metrical observations made upon a single economic 
aboriginal group centred upon the Government Settlement at Yuendumu, 
some 200 miles north-west of Alice Springs. The bulk of the aborigines belonged 
to the Njalia tribe, but there were a few “ aliens” as indicated below. Since these 
“‘ aliens ” could not be shown to depart significantly in non-metrical features from 
the general Njalia standards they are included in the total results. 

In 1932 Campbell and Gray examined a group of Nijalias (38 males and 18 
females) at Mount Liebig (see Campbell, Gray and Hackett, 1936). It is likely that 
some of the subjects of the present survey are included in that record, but this could 
not be positively confirmed. The paper by Campbell, Gray and Hackett embodies 
the most comprehensive survey of Central Australian aborigines (480: 324 males 
and 156 females) of several tribal groups, and is particularly valuable because of the 


continuity of authorship. Consequently, it is used as the main source of reference 
for this work. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The material comprises 105 aborigines, 52 males and 53 females, grouped as 
follows : 


Adult males (16 years to over 65 ware: 
Njalia . 


23 
Njalia x Jumu ‘(23 years) I 
Pintubi (50 years) .. I 
Adult females (16 years to over 60 en: 
Njalia . ee ee we os 25 
Pintubi (x6 years) aie ae “s aa I 
_ 26 
Juvenile males (8 months to 14 oe: 

Njalia .. ee ee os 24 
Njalia x Aranda’ (6 to 7 years) ex os ie oe I 
Njalia x Pintubi (9 years) .. ae “% I 
Njalia x Aranda (12 years) .. I 

Juvenile females (3 weeks to 15 wee: 
Njalia be we ~ 26 
Pintubi ‘(10 to 11 years) ws o2 oe os as I 


1The Department of Anatomy, University of Adelaide. The material upon which this 

per is based was collected on a University of Adelaide Anthropological Expedition financed 

oar by grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Incorporated, 
New York, and the University of Adelaide. 
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Not all the observations were made upon all the subjects. 

The ages were determined partly by tradition, partly from settlement records, 
partly by general physical development, but mainly by the dental assessment con- 
ducted by Dr. T. D. Campbell and Mr. M. Barrett. 

Each subject had an ordinary portrait taken—full-face and profile. Then he 
was completely stripped? and standard full-length anthropometric photographs 
were taken against a 10cm. squared screen. These photographs were taken at 
30 feet distance through a 135 mm. lens to avoid distortion. A full physical examina- 
tion followed and the findings were recorded on “ Harvard ”’ cards. All the children 
and adolescents had X-rays taken of the wrist-hand and foot-ankle regions. Finally, 
blood and saliva samples were collected and the subject tested for tasting with phenyl- 
thiourea paper. 

Copies of the anthropometrical photographs, together with relevant data, were 
sent to Dr. Hooten of Harvard for somatotypological assessment. Blood and saliva 
samples and the results of taste tests went for analysis to Mr. R. T. Simmons, of the 
Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Melbourne. Some of the dental material 
has been published by Campbell and Barrett (1953) and Barrett (1953). Some 
peculiarities of pigmentation have been the subject of a separate publication (Abbie 
and Adey, 1953a) and the results of the X-ray examinations have also been dealt 
with separately (Abbie and Adey, 19530). The present work aims to present a more 
general picture of this group. 


RESULTS 
General Bodily Habitus 

These aborigines were of medium stature and, for the most part, conformed to 
the designation “ linear ’’ in physique (Plate I). That is, the majority were slightly 
built with long slender hands and feet and the aboriginal characteristically elongated 
(in comparison with European) extremities, more particularly in the forearms and 
legs. Such points, however, are brought out best by actual measurements and 
this will be the subject of a further communication. 


Pigmentation 

Since the findings on pigmentation have already been published, a brief summary 
must suffice here. 

Skin colour was predominantly within the deep raw sienna to vandyke range. 
The colour of the iris, too, conformed to previous descriptions, ranging from reddish- 
brown to vandyke. This aspect of pigmentation was quite unrelated to variations 
in hair colour. 

The hair showed a high incidence of blondness, but affecting only the scalp 
and the fine general body hair. The eyebrows, lashes and (when present) beard, 
axillary and pubic hair were the usual aboriginal dark brown to black (Plates I 


2 A few years ago these people wore no clothing of any kind. It is a testimony to the force 
of conditioning that they are now very reluctant to disrobe before members of the opposite sex. 
This is particularly the case with the adult males. 
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and II). Up to the age of about ten years some 85% of children of both sexes 
betrayed this grade of blondness. Thereafter, the hair became progressively darker, 
but more rapidly and completely in males than in females. Over twenty years of 
age all males were dark, but in the majority of adult females darkening of scalp hair 
rarely went beyond light to medium brown and the body hair remained fair. Such 
particulate blondness is considered evidence of a single gene mutation, but whether 
dominant or recessive could not be determined. Apparently, the sex hormonal 
content plays a part in the expression of his character (see also Birdsell, 1950 ; 
Abbie, 1951). 
Hair 

Body. The general body hair was fine in texture and only moderate in quantity. 
In women and children, where the hair was also fair, it was often difficult to detect 
at all. Pubic and axillary hair, when developed, was dark, of medium texture and 
moderate in quantity (Plate I). Greying of the body (chest) hair was not recorded 
for either males or females but Campbell, Gray and Hackett (loc. cit.) state that in 
males they examined the onset was coincident with the onset of greying of scalp 
hair. 

In no individual, irrespective of age or sex, was any hair detected on the dorsum 
of the second phalanx of any of the sanuel-digite.¢ ° 

Scalp. The hair on the scalp was of fine to medium texture and of moderate 
quantity. In only three instances—one young female and one young and one adult 
male—was coarse scalp hair recorded. Hair form ranged from straight to curly. 
In the young of both sexes it was nearly always straight or lightly wavy but in the 
adults there was a decidedly higher incidence of deep waves or curls. This was 
more marked in males than in females (Plates I and II). Campbell, Gray and 
Hackett report a similar intensification of wave with age. Greying of scalp hair 
was not observed in any female—even over sixty years of age. In males it started 
at about fifty-five years and gradually progressed to complete whiteness. Campbell, 
Gray and Hackett report general greying of scalp hair as early as forty-five years in 
both sexes but, apparently, more commonly in males. 

Since many aborigines pluck the hair from the front of the scalp it was difficult 
to be sure of the onset of baldness if this started frontally. Taking general thinning 
as an indication, it was considered that one male showed incipient baldness at fifty-five 
years but that male baldness was not general under sixty years. One female over 
sixty years showed some baldness. 

Beard. Many males plucked or shaved the facial hair, precluding accurate 
observation of the beard. Some beard formation could be detected in most males 
from the age of about two years but it was not marked, of course, until after puberty. 
In adult males the beard, if present, may or may not be accompanied by a moustache, 
according to fancy. In the adult males under review beard growth was not very 
profuse. The hair was usually of medium texture and wavy. Beard colour usually 
matched the scalp hair; in some it was darker, but in a few young males lighter 
(Abbie and Adey, 19534). Greying set in earlier in the beard—at forty-five years— 
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than on the scalp, and was completed earlier (Plate IIF). Only three females were 
recorded with noticeable beard formation. In all, this was medium brown in colour. 
One was a girl of two years with ash-blond scalp hair. The others were adult women 
with medium brown heads. 


Eyebrows. These were mostly of slight to moderate thickness; a few males 
showed slightly heavier brows, and in one only (a male of twenty-six years) was 
there some convergence. There was little sexual distinction and only slight increase 
in density with age—not the marked increase commonly found in European males 
past middle age. 


Eye Region 
Eyefolds. There were no external or median eyefolds. Internal eyefolds 
were recorded as follows : 
25 adult males .. None. 
26 adult females .. None. 
27 juvenile males .. Small internal folds in one boy aged 3 years. 


27 juvenile females.. Small internal folds in four girls, aged 3 weeks, 4 months, 5 to 6 
years and 6 years respectively. 


According to Martin (1928) the epicanthic fold in Europeans (from Munich) 
ranges in incidence from just over 30% in the first six months to about 3% at up to 
twenty-five years. Throughout, the incidence is slightly lower in females than in 
males. The incidence in aborigines is apparently restricted to children and is 
markedly less than in Europeans, even though the nasal bridge in aborigines is 
practically always more depressed. 

Eye Obliquity. A minor degree of obliquity was noted in one female aged seven 
years. This was not observed in any other, irrespective of age or sex, or whether 
or not pure Nijalia. 


Forehead 
The forehead in the aborigines presents nothing remarkable in slope, height or 
development of brow ridges. As is to be expected, forehead slope changes gradually 
from forwards to backwards in the passage from childhood to adult life, and this is 

















Slope 
Backwards. 
Forwards. Nil. 
Small. + ++ 
Adult males (25) re) I 13 9 2 
Adult females (26) I 8 12 5 ° 
Juvenile males (27) 43 14 9 ° ° 
Juvenile females (27) 3° 17 7 ° ° 




















1No forward slope in boys over 3 years. 


? The eldest of these was 8 years of age. 
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Height 

| Small. | + | ++ 

Adult males (25) ° 9 16 

Adult females (26) I 23 2 

Juvenile males (27) 3 ° 20 I 

Juvenile females (27) .. ° 25 2 

Brow Ridges 
Absent. Se + | TF? | St as 

Adult males (25) np 13 4 ° 
Adult females (26) .. - 4 1? fe) 
Juvenile males (27) .. 16 5 oO ° 
Juvenile females (27) 24 | ° re) ° 








1 All over 60 years. 
2? Aged about 19 years. 


more decided in males than in females. Development of brow bridges is also cor- 
related with age. Since the oldest males show the largest ridges these may continue 


‘ 


Fig. 1.—Drawing of an aboriginal skull to illustrate the wide 
separation of the nasion from the region of maximum depression. 





Maximum 
ion 


to grow after maturity. But this association could be purely accidental ; certainly 
it does not apply to the female with big ridges. 
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THE NON-METRICAL CHARACTERS OF A CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN TRIBE 
PLATE II 








A. Girl aged nine years. 
. Young woman of eighteen to twenty years. 
Woman of twenty-two years; note unusual degree of lip eversion. 
. Boy aged eight years. 
£. Man of forty-five years. 
Man of fifty-five years showing early greyving of beard. 
x. Boy of about fourteen years showing precocious and massive prognathism. 
. Right maxillary diastema in the same subject. 

























Nasion Depression 


Nose 

Nasion Depression. This is often difficult to estimate since in aborigines as a 
rule the most depressed part of the nose is not at the anatomical nasion but some 
5 mm. or so lower down (Fig. 1; Plate IIc). 
bridge may project markedly forward so that the profile must be classed as “‘ convex,” 
whereas it is really sigmoid as a whole (Plate IIF). 


Beyond that point again the nasal 
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| 
Absent | Small. - ++ | +++ 

| os 

! | | 
Adult males (25) I 9 12 2 I 
Adult females (26) ° 8 13 5 re) 
Juvenile males (27) ° | 15 II I | fe) 
Juvenile females (26) ° | 16 9 I | re) 









These figures suggest that depression at the nasion proper intensifies towards 
adult life or, rather perhaps, that growth at the nasion does not keep pace with 
expansion of the parts above and below. 









































| 
! 


Root. 
Nasal Root Height 
Small. | + ++ +++ 
Adult males (25) 7 16 2 | ° 
Adult females (26) 12 | 13 I | re) 
Juvenile males (27) ‘ II 15 I ° 
Juvenile females (26) .. 15 II ° o 
Nasal Root Breadth 
l Nl 
Small. + | fh mas” 
| a 
Adult males (25) 2 16 7 ° 
Adult females (26) re) 17 9 | re) 
Juvenile males (27) .. I 16 ° ° 
Juvenile females (26) .. I 17 | 8 re) 










more in males than in females. 





The observations on nasal root height and breadth are not particularly significant 
but they do show a tendency for the height to increase with maturation, and rather 


Nasal bridge height increases with age and reaches a maximum in adult males. 
The nose is broad but not excessively so, and slightly more in females than in males. 












Bridge. 
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Nasal Bridge Height 

] 
| Small. | + ++ 

| 

| | 
Adult males (25) 3 17 5 
Adult females (26) 4 | 19 | 3 
Juvenile males (27) ‘ 6 21 ° 
Juvenile females (26) .. 5 | 21 | ° 











Nasal Bridge Breadth 





































that the co 
Profile. 

















Small. + | ++ +++ 
| 
| 
Adult males (25) aoe o 6 | 19 ° 
Adult females (26) ... | fe) 3 23 ° 
Juvenile males (27) .. | I 8 18 ° 
Juvenile females (26) .. ° 3 23 ° 
Septum. 
Nasal Septum 
Straight. Convex. 
Adult males (25) I 24 
Adult females (26) 6 20 
Juvenile males (27) 6 21 
Juvenile females (25) Io 15 


Septal shape changes from straight to convex with increasing age, and more 
markedly in males. A number of adult males had the septum pierced and this 
may increase the apparent incidence of convexity, although inspection suggested 














nvexity was natural. 
Nasal Profile* 
Concave. Straight. Convex. 
Adult males (25) I 5 19 
Adult females (26) 5 II 10 
Juvenile males (27) .. 3 3 21 
Juvenile females (26) .. | 2 10 14 








1 Taken from below infra-nasion depression. 


Clearly, the incidence of convexity is greater in the males, the females retaining 
the more juvenile straight or concave pattern. 
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Nostrils. In both sexes and at all ages the nostrils were almost invariably well 
rounded and set in a transverse axis. Although the openings were large, they were 
usually not conspicuous when viewed either from the front or the side. The only 
exceptions to this were found in two adult males and one adult female. 

Lips 
Lip Eversion 








Adult males (25) 2 7 

Adult females (26) ad 4 13 8 

Juvenile males (27) .. | 3 19 5 

Juvenile females (26) .. | 3 18 5 
| 


_ 


oOor°o 





Lip eversion is rarely so marked as is seen, for example, in some Bantu people 
(Martin, 1928). It was, on the whole, relatively greater in the young, and more 
marked in adult females than in adult males (Plate IIc). 


Jaws 
Mid-Facial Prognathism 


| Absent. | Small. " ++ ‘o> = 





Adult males (25) ed 4 6 13 2 ° 
Adult females (26) .. | 9 2 15 o o 
Juvenile males (27) .. | 14 5 7 I fe) 
Juvenile females (26) | 8 7 II o ° 








Alveolar Prognathism 








Absent. Small. + ++ +++ 
Adult males (25) on o I 4 18 I 
Adult females (26) - | I re) 10 15 ° 
Juvenile males (27) .. | I 6 II 9 ° 
Juvenile females (26) | re) 5 12 9 ° 








Mid-facial prognathism is not excessive although one male of only fourteen 
years exhibited a marked and precocious degree of prognathism associated with 
large bilateral maxillary diastemata (Plate IIc, H). This subjective estimate 
appears to favour the males slightly, but measurements on skulls (Abbie, 1947) 
gave a preponderance to females. Alveolar prognathism is more marked but without 
any obvious sexual distinction. Both varieties of prognathism intensify with 
increasing age: the onset becomes apparent in boys at five years and in girls at 
four years. 








NON-METRICAL CHARACTERS 


Chin 
Chin prominence increases with age but never becomes marked. The figures 
for ‘“‘chin type” indicate that “ bilateral” is more common but this may be 
fortuitous. In the four males with more prominent chins, three were classed as 
“bilateral ’’ and one as “ median”; of the four females, all had the “ bilateral ”’ 
form. 


Chin Prominence 





Small. | 














Juvenile males (27) 
Juvenile females (26) 


| 
+ | ++ 
Adult males (25) #2 21 | 4 ° 
Adult females (26) wee 22 4 re) 
Juvenile males (27) .. | 27 | re) ° 
Juvenile females (26) .. | 26 fe) | ° 
Chin Type 
| Median. | Bilateral. 
Adult males (23) wai | 12 II 
Adult males (25) ty: | fe) 15 


| 22 


I 
II 15 





X-Ray EXAMINATION 
This disclosed no ethnic peculiarities. The times of ossification, in general, 
fell within the European range, but towards the earlier rather than the later limit. 
One interesting finding was almost complete absence of the many bony variants 
usually given in standard works on the hand and foot. Another was that phalangeal 
“recession” on the lateral side of the foot is as common as in Europeans and, 
equally, more marked in females (see Abbie and Adey, 19530). 


BLoop Groups, SECRETION AND TASTE 
The following figures are taken from the analysis by Simmons, Graydon and 
Semple (1954, in press). 
Blood groups : 
A-B-O: Tested, 93. O, 44 (47%); Ai, 49 (53%); B, o 
M-N: Tested, 91. M, 5 (5%); MN, 41 (45%); N, 45 (50%) 
There was 1 S-positive. 
Secretion : 
Tested, 77. 75 secretors, 2 non-secretors. 
Taste : 
Tested, 86. 23 tasters, 63 non-tasters. 


DIscussION 
In general, the physical characters of these Njalias conform fairly closely to the 
pattern described by previous observers and, especially, by Campbell, Gray and 
Hackett (1936), for Central Australian aborigines. It is of importance to note 
that they do not present the rugged physical features such a northern tribe should 
if there had been any intermixture with the ‘“ Carpentarians”’ of the tri-hybrid 
hypothesis. 
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There is one discrepancy that should be cleared up. This relates to the incidence 
of blondness. Campbell, Gray and Hackett (loc. cit.), collating data collected on 
480 individuals over the period 1927-1932, mention only 12 (six males and six 
females) who can be considered to betray any lightening of hair colour. But this is 
the region where Birdsell (1950) shows some of the heaviest intensity of blondness, 
while Abbie and Adey (19534) also found a high incidence of blondness in one of the 
constituent groups. The age (thirty-five years) of some of the relatively fair-haired 
females in the present survey makes it unlikely that the onset of blondness occurred 
since 1932, but it is possible that the condition has only lately become so common. 


The distribution of blood groups, secretors and tasters shows some regional 
distinction but this is dealt with by Simmons, Graydon and Semple (1954). 
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SUMMARY 
1. This paper gives an account of the non-metrical physical characters of a 
Central Australian tribe—the Nialias. 
2. In general they conform to the Central Australian standards described by 
previous workers. 
3. Attention is drawn to a discrepancy in records of the incidence of blondness 
before and after 1932. 
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VARIABILITY IN NEW GUINEA LANGUAGES 
By H. K. J. Cowan 


F we register in a foreign language two or more distinct phonetic units, this may 
mean either that the units are independent phonemes, or that they have no dis- 
tinctive value and therefore are only non-distinctive varieties of one and the same 
phoneme. The former case, according to the generally accepted view, will be proved 
by finding in the language in question oppositions of the type of English bad/bed/bid, 
bad/bat, bad/pad, cap/gap, rat/lat, etc. In the latter case no such oppositions 
will be found ; thus vat pronounced with American 7 makes no difference from rat 
pronounced with British 7, and cap would still mean the same if the c were pronounced 
without aspiration: [k@p] instead of [ khep]. 

Since the non-distinctive variants of a phoneme depend not only upon the 
speech-habits of individuals or groups of individuals as such, but also upon the 
phoneme’s position in each morpheme (and in linguistic forms in general)! and the 
influence thus exercised on it by neighbouring sounds and accent, etc., it is clear that 
the variability of a morpheme (and of linguistic forms in general) is greater than the 
individual constituent phonemes alone would make it. Its potential non-distinctive 
variability is limited not by the necessity of the constituent phoneme-variants being 
non-distinctive individually, but by the necessity of the variants not rendering the 
morpheme (or linguistic form) unintelligible as a whole. And this necessity may 
well be met even if one or more of the constituent phonemes exceed their individual 
limits of variability, as is shown by the well-known English example /aboratory : 
[la’bovatri] and ['lebaratri]. Similarly in Dutch biecht [bi:xt], “‘ confession”’ if 
compared with Middle-Dutch ‘biecht ['bijaxt] and Old Dutch (of the so-called 
Carolingian Psalm-fragments) bi’gihte [bi’yixte]. As original West Germanic [j] 
becomes [y] in Dutch before stressed 7 (already in the Carol. Psalms) but remains 
unchanged before an unstressed vowel, we must assume that two varieties of the word 
once existed—either freely used side by side or conditioned by individual or group 
habits—that carried different stress and consequently showed a variation of the 
consonant phoneme concerned beyond its limits of non-distinctive variability.? 


1I use the terms morpheme and linguistic form in much the same sense as Bloomfield does 
in his language. 

2 See my “‘ Oudoostnederfrankisch of Oostelijk Oudnederlands ?”’ in Tijdschrift voor Ned 
Taal- en Leit., Leiden, Vol. 71, 1953, p. 176. That [y] and [j] are phonemic in Dutch is shown 
by ga: ja, gaay: jaar, etc. Incidentally this example shows how right Prof. Berg was in 
assuming that ‘‘ multicentrality ’’ must have been a factor even in Indo-Eur. languages. A 
word like Dutch jegens, whose initial is highly irregular and should have been [y] by all rules 
(cf. Old Dutch gegin-, gaien-, German gegen, Engl. gain- in gainsay), can only be explained satis- 
factorily by acknowledging multicentrality as a disturbing factor in linguistic change side by side 
with analogic change and linguistic borrowing. 
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Such collections of morphemes as consist both of variants whose constituent 
phonemes stay within their limits of non-distinctive variability (‘‘ homocytic realiza- 
tion’) and those whose constituent phonemes exceed those limits (‘‘ heterocytic 
realization ’’) have been called “ multicentral signa” by Prof. Berg. Thereby he 
restricts the term ‘‘ morpheme ”’ to collections of ‘“‘ homocytic ’’ words and introduces 
a new term “signum” for both “ homocytic’’ and “heterocytic ”’ collections.* 
With a view to what follows I would prefer here to speak of “ ultravariability ” of 
morphemes to indicate the extreme type of variability that is attended by excess 
of non-distinctive variability limits of one or more of the constituent phonemes 
individually. 

Prof. Berg has pointed out that “in Indonesian languages multicentral signa 
have probably played a very important part even in recent times. When the 
Indonesian settlers spread over the islands of the Indonesian archipelago they 
encountered geographical conditions—I may especially mention the almost inacces- 
sible tropical forests—which must have affected unfavourably the frequency rate 
of their speech communities, probably to such an extent that the actual variability 
of their languages increased.”” Now the Papuan tribes of New Guinea have been 
living for ages and are mostly still living under exactly such conditions as Prof. Berg 
describes for the early Indonesians. Their usually small speech communities are 
scattered over vast areas, often isolated from each other by forests and mountains, 
to say nothing of tribal feuds. Conditions therefore are favourable for a confirmation 
in the field of Prof. Berg’s view that ‘‘ speech communities who are characterized by 
a low rate of speech frequency and, consequently, whose languages have a small 
number of signa, offer the best circumstances for the formation of multicentral 
signa,”’ and that ‘“‘ we may expect to find the most interesting cases of multicentral 
signa in speech communities with a low general frequency rate.”’ 


Unfortunately the existing grammars of New Guinea languages pay no attention 
to this point but the probability of the phenomenon of “ ultravariability ” being 
widespread can be inferred from such data as are available for certain areas. It is 
not even restricted to non-Austronesian languages but is probably also found in 
Melanesian languages of New Guinea. For the Tobati language near Hollandia 
at least this may perhaps be inferred from the fact that there, as in other New Guinea 
languages, non-distinctive variability of individual phonemes alone occurs to an 
extraordinarily wide extent. 


In the Eastern (and Central) dialect of the Sentani language that was taken as 
the standard in my “ Notes on Sentani Grammar,”® however, ultravariability is a 
common phenomenon in actual speech. In that language normal non-distinctive 
variability is a notable feature that particularly affects the consonants whose variants 


*C. C. Berg, ‘‘ A Question of Principle in Indonesian Comparative Linguistics ’’ (Bingkisan 
Budi, Ed. Kon. Bataviaasch Genootschap, 1950, pp. 27 sqq.). 


‘It is reported that in this language one may say kdr, xdr or hdr, “‘ man’’; dpoyri or rfori, 
“he says to him,” etc. 


5 Oceania, Vols. XXI, pp. 214-228; XXII, pp. 53-71. 
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often cover a very wide range ; not the vowels that are rather constant. But in 
addition certain consonant phonemes appear to be especially involved in ultra- 
variability, notably the dental plosive phoneme (d/t), the dental-laryngeal fricative 
phoneme (s/h) and the labio-dental fricative phoneme (f) ; to a much lesser degree 
also the lateral phoneme and the labial plosive (6/p). The velar-uvular phoneme 
(k/q/x), the nasals (except when final) and the vowels are hardly or not at all involved. 
The non-distinctive variants of the dental plosive phoneme range from voiced to 
unvoiced ; the extreme unvoiced type even sounds like ?’. The variants are generally 
speaking free, though to a considerable extent influences of sandhi and assimilation 
play a part in deciding for one or the other variant ; in the Western dialect and that 
of Tanah Merah the unvoiced type seems to be prevalent. The two members of the 
s/h phoneme, though undoubtedly variants of one phoneme because they do not stand 
in opposition, are positionally bound: s is only found in post-nasal and post-semi- 
vocalic positions, * otherwise / is normal, e.g. honsom, redupl. stem of hon(é), “ burn ” ; 
héisaga, ‘‘ chin” (cf. héi, W. dial. séi, ‘‘ beard”) ; insémbu, “ snot” W. dial. insébu, 
Centr. dial. nihébu); foi sélé, “very good” (from hélé, “much, very”); bélau 
sabaqai, “ betel” (and) “ tobacco ” (from habagai, Tan. Mer. sémbékai, “ tobacco ”’) ; 
etc. It would seem, therefore, that s is the older form retained in certain positions 
and f a later development of s, and this seems to be confirmed by the fact that h 
of the Eastern (and Central) dialect actually is often represented by s in the Western 
and even more often in the Tanah Merah dialect on the one and in that of Nafri on 
the other hand, e.g. ha, “ blood”: W., T.M., N. sa; héhai, “side”: W. sésé; 
hiké, “ frog”: W. siké; him, “cold”: W. sim; jahélé, “belly”: T.M. éséé; 
hégé, “‘ garden”: N. ségé; habagai, “tobacco”: T.M. sémbékai, N. sévéhai ; etc. 
But h is in the W. dialect even more often represented by d/t, e.g. C. ‘thé, W. ‘été, 
“dung ”’; C., E. &hé, W. é’té, N. é’sé, “ heavy ” ; E. ‘hodo, W. ‘toto, N. sé’to, T.M. sé’so, 
“neck” ; E. hélém, W. téréng, ‘‘much” ; E. hogolo, W. tokoro, N. sogoro, “ young ”’ ; 
E. jahélé, W. jatélé, T.M. éséré, “‘ belly” ; E. habagai, W. tabagai, T.M. sémbékai, N. 
sévéhat, “tobacco”; etc. However, it should be noted that in the Eastern (and 
Central) dialect h, while not standing in opposition to s, does stand in opposition 
to djt. 


The phonemic value of the three phonemes mostly concerned (d/t, s/h and f) 
in the Eastern dialect as regards each other is proved by such oppositions as: da, 
“T, my "—fa, “child”; dé, 1. “to, for” (postposition), 2. “my” (short form)— 
fé, “fear, shame”; du, “ bread-fruit tree” (W. tu)—hu, “sun” (W. also tu) ; 
dilot, “‘ dive ”—hilot, ‘‘ spy, look out” (verb); ‘édé, “let me go” (adhort.) (W. 
"&é)—'thé, “‘ dung”’ (W. also ‘é&é); é’dé, “see” (stem) (W. 2’t2)—2’hé, “ heavy ; 
(W. été); ‘félé, 1. “sort of shellfish,” 2. “ piece "—'Aéé, “just, right, very” 
filéubogé, “‘ he (she, it) became wet ’’—hiléubogé, ‘‘ he (she, it) became, was silent ” ; 


* Also sometimes after the vowel i, e.g. isam, ‘“‘ anger,’’ because of the tendency of this vowel 
to be so lengthened as almost to — > As j after i tends to vary with non-distinctive dj, 
ij in its turn tends to sound as idj, e.g. imé, 


“‘ house,”’ may be heard as ijmé and idjmé. 
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doi, “‘ heat ’’—foi, 1. ““ good” (W. pot), 2. “cross” (verb)—hot, “ kill’ (W. toi) ; 
éfoi, “‘ not cross ”’—éhoi, “not kill” ; etc. 

But very often these three phonemes become more or less interchangeable 
when as initials they come in close contact with certain preceding sounds ; in those 
cases they lose their phonemic value. Thus the verbal stem hé'dé-, “‘ die’ (W. and 
T.M. #é’té-, N. sé’té-) whose 3rd person sing. definite past is hédégé (W., T.M. tétéké, 
N. sétéké), ‘‘ he died, has died,” enters into juxtaposition)’ with the abbreviated 


” 


forms of a verb like é-, “‘ go,” as follows : 


(a) Normal forms with 4: a-hédéndé, ‘‘ we two shall go-die”’ ; éma-hédéndé, 
“we (pl.) shall go-die”’; etc. 

(6) Normal forms but with s according to the nature of the preceding sound : 
ai-sédégé, “‘ they (pl.) go-died” ; én-sédéndé, “‘ he will go-die”’ ; etc. 

(c) Forms exceeding the non-distinctive variability limits of the phoneme 
concerned: éu-fédégé, ‘he go-died” ; éu-fédéndé, “ you (sg.) will go-die”’; etc. 
Instead of these last forms, however, éu-sédégé, éu-sédéndé are also allowed. 


Subject to similar changes is initial d/t in words of more or less dependent 
existence, notably enclitics, as dé, “to, for’’ (post-position), e.g. jo dé, ‘‘ to the 
village’; Jagali dé [-ta], “to J.”, but Hubuléu fé, “to H.” ; hégéi sé, “ for hégéet 
(a plant).” Here also Hubuléu dé and hégéi dé [-t’a] are allowed. Thus also in 
affixes, e.g. the incorporated pronoun object of the rst person sing. whose basic form 
is dé, being the shortest form of the Ist person sing. pronoun: déwéudéméndé or 
déwtuféméndé or déwéuséméndé, “ you will bring-to-me-come.” For the ‘modal 
(aspect) affixes fa, ha, sa; ft, ht, si; and fo, ho, so it is even hard to decide which is 
the consonant phoneme of the basic form, although for the last group it is probably f 
because this “ affix ” is apparently nothing else than the root of the verb fo-, “‘ cross, 
go over”; e.g. baléufagé, “he opened (it)”; baléunéhagé, “he opened (it) for 
him”; baléisa, “open (it)!”; bugéufigé, ‘“he turned”; bugéndéhigé, ‘‘ we two 
turned” ; bugaisigé, ‘‘ they (pl.) turned” ; diloufogé, “ he dived off” ; dilandéhogé, 
“we (pl.) dived off’’; ditlotsogé, ‘‘they two dived off”; etc. But baléusgaé, 
baléunéfagé, bugéndéfigé, dilandéfogé, etc. are also allowed, and one of my informants 
(from Ifalé in the Central lake area) even constantly used dilousogé instead of diloufogé 
which would be more normal in the Central dialect also both from an historical and 
a phonetical (sandht) point of view. 


It is true that the examples given concern either more or less dependent mor- 
phemes or words entering into close connection with others and that, therefore, 
sandm plays an important part if it is not at the back of the whole phenomenon. 
But the position is different from such sandhi cases as i njé=éi né, “‘ in the inside ”’ ; 
Oh& djo=Ohéi jo, ‘the village of Ohéi” ; Nau djaba=Nau jaba, “ the Eastern 
valley ’”’ ; etc., because here the variations of the phonemes in question stay within 


7 See for this formation my ‘‘ Notes on Sentani Grammar,’’ §29, and Specimen Tables of 
Conjugation under F. 
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their limits of non-distinctive variability And every variation is to some greater 
or lesser extent influenced by some phonetic factor or other: in Engl. laboratory 
and Dutch bdiecht it is the accent; here it is surrounding phonemes. The fact 
remains that diloufogé and dilousogé ; déwéudéméndé, déwéuféméndé and déwéuséméndé ; 
etc. are non-distinctive variants involving a change of their third consonant phoneme 
that exceeds its limits. 


We must, then, acknowledge the fact that ultravariability affects certain 
phonemes (in the above examples d/t, s/h and f) in such a way as to make them inter- 
changeable and consequently lose their phonemic function under certain conditions : 
éfoi, “‘ not cross,” and éhot, “‘ not kill’ are in opposition, and f and / have phonemic 
function here, but dilandéfogé and dilandchogé, “ we dived off,” are not in opposition 
and here f and # have no phonemic value. We are justified in distinguishing such 
only partly phonemic “ phonemes ”’ from those that are phonemic in the stricter 
sense. The term wultravariable that we applied to those morphemes whose con- 
stituent phonemes exceed their individual non-distinctive variability limits, may 
well be applied also to that type of phonemes. 


Ultravariability explains such a word as ‘hémé in ‘odo ‘hémé, “heel” (odo= 
“ foot ’’) as opposed to ‘démé, “ tail,” e.g. in ‘obo ‘démé, “ pig’s tail.”” Here there is 
no (more) question of interchangeability of h and d, but there must have been before 
phonematization followed in the wake of morphematization caused by differentiation 
of meanings ; in the Western dialect the word is still ‘témé both in ‘oto ‘témé, “‘ heel,” 
and in ‘obo ‘témé, “ pig’s tail.” In méhémbai, “ five,”’ the process of phonematiza- 
tion/morphematization even took place in opposition to and by differentiation from 
an entire turn of speech consisting of three morphemes: mé-fé mbai, ‘‘ one hand- 
palm.” Similar examples are C. dial. fé bulu, ‘“‘ arse” (bulu=“‘ hole ’’) if compared 
to ‘éhé, “ dung” (cf. W. dial. ’&#é buru and ‘é&é) ; and in the field of vowels—which 
otherwise are very constant and distinct—idjogo ibo, “tears” (idjogo=“‘ eye ’’) 
if compared to bu, “ water ”’ (cf. Tan. Mer. dial. ndo-bu, “ tears,”’ with ndou, “‘ eye,” 
and bu, ‘ water’”’); etc. 


A casual glance through any vocabulary, however short, of a Papuan language 
will easily provide examples of almost evident cases of similar ultravariability, as 
is shown by the following short list of words chosen more or less at random from 
different languages all over New Guinea. 


® Still it is to be noted that these sandhi cases tend to create new phonemes by first “‘ binding ” 
the sandhi variant to a certain position and thus fixing the new “‘ sound,” and then losing the 
connection between this sound and the phoneme of which it is a member, e.g. jogéidjo, ‘‘ enemy, 
foe’; idjogo, “‘ eye,” where the connection with jo, ‘‘ village, people,’ and with edei->*éd’i-, 
“see,” is no longer felt. As soon as different sememes are attributed to the forms with and 
without sandhi-variants, then these will have become phonemes. One can almost anticipate, 
so to speak, the moment when Ohéi-djo would be restricted to the meaning “‘ the village of Ohéi”’ 
and Ohéi jo to “ Ohéi is a village” ; if this happens dj will be a phoneme and its opposition to j 
will even have morphematic value. 
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(I) Languages of the Bogia District® 


Gamai: po-k, “ rain ’’—poek, “ water” (cf. the cognate Bosngun and Nubia : 
mok, I. “rain,” 2. “‘ water ’’). 

Ulingan : e’pia, “ rain ’’—’cka, “ water” ; or perhaps rather: e’pia, “ rain ”’— 
i'fera, ‘‘ sea’’ (cf. the cognate Banara ‘ivar, “ sea,” and the equally cognate Bunubun 
‘wor, “rain”; see also Tanggum below). 

Tanggum: ‘ravan, “ rain ’’—'ravul, “ sea.” 

(II) Kate Languages 

Deduae: gongon, ‘“ Leiche ’’—gegec, ‘‘der am Boden liegende vermodernde 
Baumstamm.” 

Hube: humuc, ‘ Leiche ”"_gamoc, “vermodernde Baumstamm ” (cf. Kate : 
gangan, 1. “ Leiche,” 2. ‘‘ der am Boden liegende vermodernde Baumstamm ’’). 


(III) Kiwai Languages" 

Wabuda: kato-mo, ‘“ branch ’’—kaso-mu, “thigh” (cf. Kiwai and Turituri 
ato-mo, “‘ branch,” and Domori ato-mo, “ thigh ’’). 

Wabuda: pasa, “ leaf ”—posa, “feather ”’ (cf. Turituri below). 

Turituri: paha, “ leaf ’’—baho, “ feather ” (cf. Kiwai pasa, “ leaf,” ‘‘ feather ’’). 

Wabuda: kepu(-ru), “ head ’—keba, “ first’ (cf. Buniki below). 

Buniki: epu(-ta), “ head ’’—keba(-to), “first” (cf. Turituri epu-ru, “ head, 
first ”’). 

As a separate sort of ultravariability of morphemes may perhaps be regarded 
the metathesis that is a so common feature in Marindinese that Fr. Geurtjens” 
treated it as a definite system of word-formation. Three types can be distinguished : 


(1) Metathesis without change of meaning, e.g. dak, kad, ‘‘to push”’; ahadir, 
aharid, ‘‘ cheek” ; hazin, haniz, “to hold” ; pato, tépo, ‘‘ coccyx”’ ; paréko, karépo, 
“a croton”; kadosara, kasodara, “hole in the ground’; kohanip, kopnahik, 
“to burn”; serkat, “ paper’’ (Malay kertas), etc. 

(2) Metathesis with differentiated or derived meaning, e.g. homan, “to be 
loose, unstrung (as a bow-string)”’: honam, “to be loose, weak (as porridge) ” ; 
ka-hék, ‘‘high”’: kez, “‘ high (of trees)” ; matapeb, “ to crouch,” from pa, “ head,” 
and tameb, “ push away ” ; wéjah, “‘ mantrap of bone or wood put into the ground ” : 
héjaw, “‘ bone”; ziwa, “ to dure, last’: awth, ‘“‘ to endure, suffer ”’ ; etc. 

(3) Dialectical metathesis, e.g. ‘kiparud, “to bind’’: Imoz dial. kipalud, 
Upper Bian dial. kalipud ; mbér-a-mbér, ‘‘ rain-cloud, rainy monsoon ”’: Imoz dial. 


" * A. Capell, ‘‘ Languages of the Bogia District,” Oceania, Vol. XXII, No. 3, pp. 199, 201 
and 204. 

10G. Pilhofer, ‘‘ Wérterverzeichniss aus 12 Mundarten und Nachbarsprachen des KAte,”’ 
Zts. f. Eingeb. Spr., XIX, No. 1, p. 60. 

11 Dr. S. Wurm, “ Studies in the Kiwai Languages,” Acta Ethnologica et Linguistica, Wien, 
Oct. 1951, No. 2; see s. wv. 

12 “ Marindineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek,” Verhand. Kon. Bat. Gen., Vol. LXXI, 
Part V, p. 41. 
EE 
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umbl ; muriwah, “ Princess Marianne Strait; west’: Sangasese dial. mowilah ; 
pad-a-pid, “ mosquito-larva’’: Sang. dial. adupi; rabev, “to sigh”: Sang. dial. 
baleh ; sanak, ‘‘ to gather shells’: Sang. dial. kasna; sokdaha, ‘“‘ some, several ”’ : 
Upper Bian dial. eskada ; takoi, “ to fell (trees) ”’: Upper Bian dial. koté ; etc. 

The foregoing goes far to confirm Prof. Berg’s expectations as quoted above. 
We find that besides normal non-distinctive variability (‘‘ homocytic realization ”’) 
there actually is more or less free ultravariability of morphemes (“ heterocytic 
realization”) on a comparatively large scale in living speech, at least in Sentani. 
But we also find that in that language ultravariability appears to affect certain 
phonemes in such a way that it amounts to their virtually free interchangeability 
in certain cases. This fact seems to point to a certain closer relation between the 
phonemes in question, and we are, in that case, justified in grouping them together 
as one collection that I will call a symphone, whose members are the interchangeable 
phonemes, and which is opposed to other phonemes or similar collections of phonemes 
not interchangeable with them under any circumstances. A symphone, therefore, 
would stand in the same relation to its member-phonemes as a signum to its member- 
morphemes, and this parallelism is perhaps in itself a strong point in favour of making 
the distinction. In Sentani the collection consisting of the phonemes d/t, h/s and f 
is a tricentral symphone ; as in an earlier period of the Dutch language the phonemes 
y and j probably constituted a bicentral symphone. 


What would be the nature of the relation between the members of the symphone ? 
Such examples quoted as hémé : démé, etc. would seem to point to a process of 
phonematization of what originally were non-distinctive variants of one earlier 
parent phoneme corresponding to the members of to-day’s symphone. But this 
would mean that the earlier parent phoneme, corresponding to to-day’s symphone, 
must have been very widely variable indeed. 


It is also possible—and Dutch y, 7 would seem to point in that direction—that 
the phenomenon is at least partly of a retrogressive rather than a progressive nature. 
It may reflect confusion of existing phonemes caused by the disturbance created 
in an older phonemic pattern by a sudden considerable increase of variability following 
conditions that notably lowered the rate of speech frequency, such as migration.'* 
Or the confusion may primarily be due to the influence of preceding sounds in sandhi 
as described above ; this may have caused instability of the phonemes concerned, 
which would then have spread to cases where no sandhi was involved. The process 
of re-phonematization instanced by hémé : déme, etc. then finds its cause in a 
tendency to restore order in the confusion and rearrange the (new) pattern. 


But however that may be, Berg’s theory of multicentral signa itself, as comple- 
mented above by that of symphones, may very well prove an important key to the 
reduction of the apparent diversity that is so typical of the vocabularies of Papuan 
languages, even of those of otherwise similar grammatical structure, a diversity that 


18 As a matter of fact there is a tradition among the Sentani people that they migrated to 
their present homes from the East. 
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makes etymology seem such a hopeless task in this field.* One example will be 
sufficient to illustrate this point: ‘‘ bow, arrow (war)”’ is in Sentani proper féla 
and in Nafri séta or séda, In the Nimboran dialects, a group of otherwise different 
grammatical structure, it is: Nimb. pr. flo, Kuangsu pla, Demenggong pala, Gresi 
ple and Kamtuk wit. No connection would ever be suspected between N. séa and 
for example Gresi ple, Kamtuk wii, perhaps not even between N. séfa and Sentani 
féla, if we had not found that s (being a variant of the s/h phoneme) and f are members 
of one ‘‘ symphone ”’ in the latter language. Now the relation of N. séta with Sent. 
féla, and consequently with the forms in the Nimboran dialects, becomes clear 
(for d/t: cf. ambulo, “dead (man’s) body,” and hilo, ‘new-born (male) child,” 
that appear to contain the word do, “man,” if compared with ambomié, “ dead 
(woman’s) body,” and kimié, “‘ new-born (female) child,” in which mié is ““ woman ’’). 

“We must,” says Prof. Berg, “use differentiation formule in comparative 
linguistics as much as possible, of course, . . . but they do not assist us very much to 
explain the genesis of our vocabularies. The theory of multicentral signa might 
bring us a little further in that matter, if only a method were found which would 
guarantee careful research work.”” Without in the least pretending even to say the 
first word on the problem, I would suggest that at least in the Papuan field a method 
should be tried along the following lines : 

(1) Examination and exact description of the phonemes in each language. 

(2) Examination and description of cases of ultravariability, if any, and, if 
possible, of the phonemes especially involved. 

(3) Reconstruction, by means of data thus collected, of symphones, being 
collections of phonemes that appear to stand in closer relation to each other than to 
any other phonemes or collections of phonemes. 

(4) Study of the behaviour of these symphones in relation to other languages. 


H. K. J. Cowan. 


14 Sometimes one or two isolated words are found running nearly unchanged through many 
languages over wide areas, that by their nature can hardly be regarded as loan-words, e.g. the 
words for ‘‘ water’’ and for ‘‘ wood ”’ in the Hollandia area (see my ‘‘ Austronesisch-Papoease 
Taalgrens in de Onderafdeling Hollandia”’ in Tijdschrift Nieuw-Guinea, Vol. 13, 1952, No. 4, 
p. 138). But this is exceptional and the great majority of words disagree. 
























PHONOLOGY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL LANGUAGE gray 
SPOKEN AT OOLDEA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1951-1952 adh 


By W. H. Dovuc Las ani 


I. ORIENTATION 
HIS description is based on research conducted personally at the United 
Aborigines Mission Station, Ooldea, South Australia, during six months of 1951 
and two and a half months of 1952. alth 
The language is regarded as a dialect of the great desert language of South and 
Western Australia. The area includes Cundeelee, Kalgoorlie, Laverton and War- of 1 
burton Ranges, in Western Australia, and Ernabella, Oodnadatta and the trans- enc! 
Australian railway line in South Australia.? com 
Ooldea was, at the time of the study,? a popular native ceremonial ground, (b) 
as well as a government ration depot and mission station. Visitors from other 
dialect areas were frequently passing through the district, and it was noted that 
informants modified their speech according to their temporary associations with 
members of other dialect areas. The phonological modifications followed definable 
lines, and receive mention in the following description of the Ooldea dialect. 


II. CHART OF THE PHONETIC NORMS OF THE PHONEMES 





Types of Sounds. Labial. Dental. | Alveolar. | Cerebral. Velar. 











| | | 
| 
Stops .. ay te ee t t k 
| 
| 





Nasals i m n n n y 





Lateral liquids | I’ | l 1 





Consonants 





Central liquids | | r r 
| | 








Non - syllabic | 
vocoids | 








it ics ag | Ni lhe! ad “ 











Vowels 


| 

| | | 

| Low .. ae | a 
| | | | by 





1See R. M. Trudinger, ‘‘ Pitjantjara Grammar,’”’ Oceania, VIII, No. 3, 1943. the 
2? The Ooldea Mission has since been closed down. Tea 
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III. PRacTICAL ALPHABET 
(a) Modification of Phonemic Alphabet for Practical Purposes 

For convenience in printing and typing, and to maintain consistency of ortho- 
graphy within the language area, the alphabet used at Ernabella Mission has been 
adhered to in most points. 

The Practical alphabet and the Phonemic alphabet differ only in the following 
modifications : 

in the Practical alphabet, the dentals become “ #%,”’ “ my,” “ly ’’ 

the cerebrals=‘“‘t,”’ ‘“‘n,” “1,” “7.’"4 
the velar (“‘y”) becomes “ng” 
although at Ernabella ‘“y’”’ has been retained in school writing. 

In the remainder of this description the Practical alphabet will be used instead 
of the Phonemic alphabet, for obvious reasons. Phonetic transcriptions will be 
enclosed in brackets. The two alphabets are hereunder set side by side for 
comparison. 


‘ 


(b) The Practical Alphabet Compared with the Phonemic—with Illustrations 


Practical Phonemic Illustrative English 
Alphabet Alphabet Word Translation 
a a pala “ that ” 
a a pila “ spinifex ” 
k k kura “bad ” 
ly Y’ ngalyt “hill” 
l l ngali “we two” 
I l ngali “little ’’ (finger/toe) 
m m mina “nest ”’ 
ny n' wanyu ““ wait ” 
n n wanka ** life ” 
n n wanka “ caterpillar ” 
ng 4 wangka “ talk” 
p p pina “ear” 
r r waru “ wallaby ” 
r r waru “ fire” 
ty v patjani “ biting ”’ 
t t patani “ dropping ”’ 
t t patani “ waiting ”’ 
u u pula “ they-two ” 
w w wanu “ around ” 
y y yakint “wool ” 


3 The change at Ernabella from #, nj, /j to the present symbolization was made, I am informed 
by Rev. Trudinger, on the suggestion of Dr. Frank Laubach. 

* Owing to the difficulty of obtaining in Australia the underlined “‘ #,’’ for printing purposes 
the subscript dot may be used. Underlining is simpler on the typerwiter ; and for the native 
reader subscribing in any form could be regarded as a symbol of retroflexion. 
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IV. DIALECT MODIFICATIONS OF PHONES 


For simplicity of statement it has been found convenient to place this section 
before the description of the phonemes. Dialectical differences were especially 
noticeable as regards the “ dentals.” 

In northern dialects, “4,” ‘‘ ny,” “ly” occur as alveo-dental sounds® before 
all vowels and consonants. 

In western dialects these sounds occur as inter-dentals. 

At Ooldea there was fluctuation between the use of the inter-dental and the 
alveo-dental varieties of these consonants preceding the vowels “a” 
but before “‘:”’ the alveo-dental only occurred. 

Dialectical choice also affected the usage of the cerebral consonants,® but 
examples will be referred to where necessary in the grammar. 


, 


, 
ana Sa”? 


V. DESCRIPTION OF THE PHONEMES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
(a) Consonants 
These include all non-vocoids, the central liquids (“7” and “r’’), and the 
non-syllabic vocoids (“w’”’ and “y”’). 


(1) Stops 

There are five stops, “p,” “%4,” “‘t, t,” “k” occurring in the bi-labial, 
dental® (§IV), alveolar, cerebral5 and velar points of articulation respectively. 

The stops are voiceless and unaspirated, becoming voiced when preceded by a 
nasal consonant medially. 

Illustrations of the Stops : 


> 66 


p .. pike [ pika] “ sick ”” 
palumpa [pdlumba| “his” 
uh... «=—patjani [ pat’ ani} “ biting,” also [pdtant] 
mantjini ([mdnd’ini) “ picking up,” also [mdndint] 
t .. patani [patant| “ dropping ”’ 
kanti [kand:) knife ” 
t patani [Patan] “ waiting ” 
ngunti {yunds| “back of neck” 
® 32" [kata] “head ” 
wangka [wanga) “talk,” “‘ language ’’6 
(2) Nasals. 


There are five voiced nasal phonemes occurring, as do the stops, at the bi-labial, 
dental, alveolar, cerebral and velar points of articulation. They are symbolized 


”? 46 a? 466 ” 


thus : “ m,” “ ny, n, n and “ ng.” 


5“ Alveo-dental ’’ refers to a simultaneous contact of the tongue-tip with the back of the 
lower teeth, and of the tongue-Liade with the alveolar ridge. The phonetic symbols used for 
alveo-dentals are (#’), (n’), (i’), (d’), etc. ‘‘ Cerebral ’’ (or retroflex) consonants are those involving 
the turning back of the tongue-tip-to the palatal region. 

* Phonetic symbols not found on the typewriter keyboard will be used only where relevant. 








fica 


inte 
oe te 


(4 
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“ny” freely fluctuates as inter-dental and alveo-dental preceding ‘“‘a” and 
n “4,” but before “7” it is always alveo-dental. (But see §IV for dialectical modi- 
y fications.) 

Preceding stops, the alveo-dental is general but when the stop is (dialectically) 


re inter-dental, “my” is also inter-dental. E.g. [mdnd'indaku), cf. (mdnd'in'd’aku, 
“to pick up.” 
Illustrations of the nasals : 
" m .. mama [mama] “ father ” 
, ny .. nyinanyi [n'inan'i| ‘sitting ”’ 
nyura [n' tira] “you ”’ (sing.), also [ndra} 
it nyalpi [n' dpi} “leaf,” “ wing,” also [nalpi] 
tyutinypa [t’ utin’ ba) “hitting stick,” also [tutin'’pa) 
m .. pina [pina] “ear” 
mn .. pina [pina] “lake ” 
mg .. ngura [yura| “camp” 
e 
(3) Lateral Liquids 
The three phonemic laterals are “ly,” “1,” and “1,” all voiced, and occurring 
at the dental, alveolar, and cerebral points of articulation respectively. 
L, The rules for the non-phonemic modifications of “ny” apply also to “ly.” 
(See also §IV.) 
° There is a non-phonemic lengthening of ‘“/”’ medially in the speech of a few 
natives. 
Illustrations of the Lateral Liquids : 
ly .. ngalyi [yal’t) “hill” 
palya [pal’a| “ satisfactory,”’ also [pdla) 
malyungka [mal' uyga| ““Malyoongah”’ (proper name. Fe- 
male). Also [mdluyga) 
kilykilykani [kil’'kil’kari}  “‘ budgerigah”’ (a bird) 
tL 4. omgal [yalt) “we-two ” also [ydl-1] 
t ..- nga [ydli} “little (finger/toe) ” 
(4) Central Liquids 
Two central liquids occur in contrast. These are: 
“y,” a voiced alveolar liquid, freely fluctuating, without contrast, with a light 
l, alveolar flap, which becomes a trill in emphasized speech. 
d “r,”’ a voiced cerebral (retroflex) continuant. 
Illustrations of the Central Liquids : 
. yr .. waru [wer / yu) “rock wallaby ” 
8 ivi int [irs' iF] “seek him!” “ hunt !” 
t r waru [wdaru) “ fire ”’ 
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(5) Non-Syllabic Vocotds 
The two non-syllabic vocoids are : 


ae 


w,” a voiced high close back rounded non-syllabic vocoid, interpreted as a 
bi-labial (labio-velar) consonant. 

y,” a voiced high close front unrounded non-syllabic vocoid, interpreted as 
an alveolar consonant. 

These occur preceding a more syllabic vocoid. 


Illustrations of the Non-syllabic Vocoids : 


w .. wala [wdla} “handle of woomera ” (spear-thrower) 
nyawa [n’ /nawa) “ Look !” 
y .. yale [ydla] “hole ” 
ngayulu [yaiulu) “” (first person singular, subj.) 
(b) Vowels 


All single vocoids, including lengthened vocoids, and the glides—‘‘ au’”’ and 
ai,” when these are not followed by another vocoid. (See footnote 8, p. 225.) 


“ce 


(1) Description of the Phonetic Norms of the Vowel Phonemes 

There are three phonemic vowels, namely : 

“4,” a voiced high close front unrounded syllabic vocoid, occurring initially, 
medially and finally in words and utterances. E.g. ipilyarinyi [medially 
medially and finally in words and utterances. E.g., ipilyarinyi [tpil'arin's), 
“being healthy.” 

a,’ « voiced low open central unrounded syllabic vocoid, occurring initially, 
medially and finally in words and utterances. E.g., ankata [ankata], 
“jew lizard.” 

““¢,” a voiced high open back rounded syllabic vocoid, occurring initially, 

medially and finally in words and utterances. E.g., untjunu [unt'unu], 

“ licked.” 


ce 


(2) Environmental Modtfication of the Vowels 
(a) Submembers of the phoneme “7” [¢] 
[\} A voiced high open front unrounded vocoid, occurring in free fluctuation 
with [7]. In normal speech [t] occurs 
word-initially, except before non-syllabic vocoids, e.g. ilkari [tkart], 
“sky”; 
word-medially, preceding alveolar consonants, e.g. tjilka [t’ ka], “‘ prickle.” 
Preceding the voiced velar nasal [y], e.g. minga [mtya], “ant.” [7] occurs 
elsewhere, but is never found in contrast with [t]. 

[e] A voiced mid open-to-close front unrounded vocoid, occurring word-medially 
preceding alveolar consonants, freely fluctuating with [+] and [7] in this 
position without contrasting. E.g. kulini [kile/wni], “ hearing.” 

[@] A voiced high close front unrounded retroflex vocoid, occurring before cerebral 

consonants word-initially and -medially. E.g. inura [inwra], “ wild.” 








(0 
[a 
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(b) Submembers of the phoneme “a” [a] 
[a] A voiced low open front unrounded vocoid, occurring in free fluctuation with 


a {a} before bi-labial and alveo-dental consonants word-initially and -medially, 
without contrast. E.g. papa [pdpa), “ dog.” 
1S [4] A voiced low close central (tending towards front) unrounded vocoid, occurring 


word-initially and -medially in free fluctuation with [a] preceding alveolar 
consonants, and word-finally in unstressed syllables. E.g. mantjila [mant’ila), 
“ get it!” 

[4] A voiced low close central unrounded vocoid, occurring word-initially and 
-medially before cerebral consonants. E.g. mara [mara]. 

[o] A voiced low open-to-close back (slightly fronted) slightly rounded vocoid, 
occurring in free fluctuation with [a] before velars initially, and between 
velars word-medially, or when preceded by [w] and followed by a velar. 
E.g. wangkanyi [woygan’s), ‘‘ talking.” 

d Note.—In eastern dialects there is a tendency to back ‘‘a” following velars, 
| e.g. kapi [kvpi], “ water.” 


(c) Submembers of the phoneme “wu” [ y] 

[u] A voiced high close back rounded vocoid, occurring in free fluctuation with 
fs [ u] before alveo-dental consonants. E.g. arutjarutja [drut'arut’a), “ marsupial 
y mole.” 

, [u] A voiced high open back rounded retroflex vocoid, occurring word-initially 
and -medially before cerebral consonants. E.g. una [ una], “ smell.” 

C {0} | A voiced mid-close back rounded vocoid, occurring in free fluctuation with 

f [u] before velars word-medially. E.g. kuka [kdéka], ‘‘ meat.” 

[U] A voiceless high open back rounded vocoid, occurring utterance finally only, 
F following [y], in rapid utterances of the past tense verbal suffix “ -ngu.” 
E.g. paluru ma pitjangu [pdluru md pit'ayU), “ He has gone away.” 


(3) Chart Illustrating Vowel Changes 











RETROFLEX 
l 
ALVEO /34---[4]-4+-- 
DENTALS [~~~ HE --------- 
[uJ 
, \ 
[e] 
5 e 
VEO \ 


~~" VELARS 
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(4) Vowel Length 

Associated with vowels is a phoneme of length. Lengthened vowels, filling the 
same structural pattern as short vowels, will be symbolized by the colon (:) following 
the vowel. E.g. yu., ‘‘ wind-break,” cf. yungku, “ will give,” with yu:ngku, “ the 
wind-break ”’ (subj.) ; | ma:i-ma:lpa. “‘ feint,” cf. mal-malpa, “ dangerous.” (For 
discussion of vowel length, see §IX.) 


VI. STREss 
(a) Syllable Stress: Predictable, Non-Phonemic 

When unaffected by heavier intonational stress, syllable stress falls on the first 
syllable of each word. 

In words of more than three syllables a secondary stress generally falls on the 
third syllable ; but “stems” ending with a vowel, followed by a suffix beginning 
with a liquid or nasal, take secondary stress on the last syllable of the stem. 

Examples : : 

‘kura (bad)+’-ringanyi (becoming)=kwu'raringanyi (rotting). 

‘tlkari (sky) +’-rinyi (becoming) =ika'ririnyi (‘‘ the sky is becoming clear).”’ 

pangka'langu (‘‘giant’”’)+-ngku (subj. indicator)=pangkala'ngungku (‘the 

ee: te 


(b) Sentence Stress 
Data on the intonation patterns of the language are few and very incomplete. 
Several tentative conclusions have been drawn from the material on hand. 


(1) Interrogative particles always carry sentence stress (i.e. stress which is 
heavier than syllable stress). Stress=(°). E.g. 
nyura “°yalkutu pitjanyi ? ‘‘ Where are you going?” 
(you) (where-to) (walking) 
ini “nya:  palatja? “ What is the name of that?” 
(name) (what) (that) 
The symbol (°) indicates the onset of sentence stress, which may in turn indicate 
the beginning of a primary intonational contour. See §VII. 


(2) Items to which the speaker wishes to direct special attention carry extra 
stress. 
(a) Attention on Object. E.g. “Are you going to Baroo?” 
nyura “parukutu pitjanyi ? 
(You) (Baroo-to) (walking). 
(6) Attention on Adverb. E.g. “ They are coming here.” 
nyaratja “ngalya pitjanyt 
(they there) (here) (are walking). 
(c) Attention on Demonstrative. E.g. “‘ This is the one to take.” 
°nyangatja katintjaku 
(this one) (to-take). 





































un 


w 





(d) Attention on Superlatives. 
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9) 66 


E.g. “‘ excellent,” ‘‘ very good !”’ 


palya°tu ! 
(satisfactory) +(superlative suffix -tu). 


(e) Attention on Exclamations. 


E.g. “Hi! all the boys.” 


a°wat! titji tyuta 


(Hi !) 


(boy) (all). 


VII. INTONATIONAL CONTOURS 


The following contours have been noted, but no final conclusions can be drawn 


until there is the possibility of checking contrasts on the field. 


The symbol (°) marks the onset of sentence (or primary intonational) stress. 












































A. 7 E.g. nyura °ma pitjanyt ? 
aa “are you going away ?” 
Attitude: ‘‘ Surprise’ (query). Response: “ Yes” or “ No.’’? 
B. n E.g. nyura “nya:ku nyanganyt ? 
oe “What are you looking at?” 
Attitude: ‘‘ Authoritative.”” Response: An explanation. 
, Fee E.g. °ngalya pitja 
—— “Come here ” 
{ a 
Attitude: “ As in ‘ B,’ above.” Response: Action. 
— E.g. °awai! ‘“ Hey!” 
(Very rapid) °nyaratja, “‘ There!” 
Attitude: “‘ Eagerness.” Response: Attention. Action. 
B..f | | (Slower, with equal stress on each syllable.) 
E.g. ‘nya’nga'tja (nyangatja), “ here (it is)!” 
Attitude: “‘ Impatience.” 


7 Utterances carrying Type A intonation will be indicated in the description by the symbol 


(?), and for practical orthography this will follow the utterance. 
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F. °_________ E.g. ngali °rapita pitjantjaku 
aceon — “* Let’s go for rabbits.” 


Attitude: ‘‘ Non-committal.” Response: Optional. 
This has also been recorded without the pre-contour. E.g. 





mayt kunyu ngalya pitjala mantyjila 


“ They say you have to come and get your dinner.” 





° 











we ee ee 
E.g. nya:pa, “‘ What is that ?” 
“e 2 > ? ” 
\| Who did it ? 
nganalu 


Attitude: Curiosity. 





VIII. THE Worp 


(t) Words are composed of one or more syllables (see §IX). E.g. tja:, ‘“‘ mouth ”; 
nyinakatintjaku, “to sit down.” 


(2) Each word may have one or more morphemes. E.g. mya: (interrogative), 
“what?” akuri, “ girl.” 
pukularima, ‘‘ go on being happy ” = 
pukul- (adjective), “ happy ” 
-ari- (verbalizing suffix), “ become,” “ being ” 
-ma (imperfect imperative suffix), “go on.” 


(3) A word is determined by : 

(a) Isolatability. 

(6) The placement of non-phonemic stress. 

(c) The occurrence of initial and final phonemes of permitted types. 


(d) The presence of pauses in utterances, and in repetitions of utterances by 
native speakers. 


(e) Native reaction as revealed in written material. 








vo‘ 


syl 


of 
vo 
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(4) Words ending with a consonant take a c.-v. syllable as a suffix when uttered 
in isolation. (See the Grammar.) 
E.g. ngayuku kutangku tjawanu kulpir pawuntjaku. 
““My brother dug (an oven) to cook a kangaroo.” 
kulpirpa, ‘‘a kangaroo”’ (“It is a grey kangaroo ’’). 


(5) Utterances tend to end only with a vowel, the recorded exceptions being : 

(a) The occurrence of -n suffix following the dubitative indicator -nti in the 
speech of one informant, e.g. kuwarintin, “ perhaps to-day.” 

(b) The ‘‘ exclamation of surprise,” angkar, used by the men. 

(c) Forms given during certain linguistic investigations. E.g. when investi- 
gating the differences between kunkunarinyi and kunkun-ngarinyi, it was 
pointed out that the word for “ sleep ”’ is “‘ kunkun.”’ 


IX. THE SYLLABLE 

(a) There is a predominant structural pattern of consonant-vowel-consonant- 
vowel. 

(b) Syllable division within the word is phonetically disputable ; but a structural 
syllable may be determined by comparison of its borders with the permitted initial 
and final phonemes of words and utterances. 

(c) Pressure of the predominant structural pattern leads to the interpretation 
of the syllable nucleus as being composed of a single vowel. Consequently, lengthened 
vowels and diphthongs are regarded as single vowels in the description of the syllable. 

The following examples are regarded as single open syllables : 

pa, “and,” ma, “away from,” myi, “ Hi!” 
pt:, “ skin,” yu:, “ wind-break,” tja:, “‘ mouth.” 
The first syllable of ailuru, ‘‘ famine.” 

wat, ‘“ Where? ”’, tjau, “ gum.’® 

Note.—If{ these “‘ diphthongal ” constructions are interpreted as of a C.V.C. 
pattern, they should take the C.V. suffix (-pa) when uttered in isolation. As this 
does not occur in native speech they have been regarded as open single vowel 
syllables. 

To conform to the general pattern, lengthened vowels are interpreted as single 
vowels carrying a suprasegmental phoneme of length. (E.g. tja: rather than taa, 
“mouth ”’). The orthography of Ernabella has been of influence in the adoption of 
this symbolization. Further research may lead to a re-interpretation of these vocoid 
constructions. 

Suspicious vowel clusters in verb stems have been partly interpreted according 
to their conformity with the pattern in which two and four-syllable stems take one 
type of suffix, and one- and three-syllable stems take another. E.g. (pa“unt), 
“roasting,” is phonemically /pawuni/. 


8 Research in the Warburton Ranges area in 1953 has revealed that these ‘‘ diphthongs ”’ 
are composed of three segments, viz. VCV (e.g. the word for ‘‘ famine,’”’ on this interpretation, 
would be ayiluru) and therefore fit into the general structural pattern. 
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(d) Construction of Syllables 
With “V” representing any vowel (including long vowels and diphthongs), 
and “ C ” any consonant of permitted occurrence (see “‘ Distribution of Consonants ”’), 
the following diagram shows the formation of structural syllables : 


(V) 

(VC) Note.—Syllable types enclosed in brackets have not been 

CV found in isolation. 

(CVC) 
(e) Combination of Syllables 

Vv 

tty +CVC +CV... 

CV CV 

(CVC) 

Examples 

V+CV... ini, “‘ name,” tkaritjingani, “‘ causing to laugh.” 
V+CVC+CV... inyurpa, “ generation level,” alinytjara, ‘‘ north.” 
VC+CV... impu, “ spider,” anytjunt, “licking,” wntju, “ neck.” 
VC+CVC+CV...  ilytjanpa, “ flesh,” untjuntju, ‘“ husks.”’ 
CV+CV... malu, ‘‘ kangaroo” (brown), minara-katinyi, ‘‘ leading.”’ 
CV+CVC+CV... hkatilyka, “ flies.” 
CVC+CVC+CV. . . kunkunpa, “sleep,” kunkun-ngarinyi, “ sleeping.” 
CVC+CV... karpa, “ house,”’ kanpi-ringanyi, “‘ becoming good.” 


X. DISTRIBUTION OF PHONEMES 
General Distribution in Relation to the Word 
(a) Word-initrally 
All phonemes, except /ly/ and /r/, may occur word-initially. (/r/ occurs 
frequently as the first phoneme in the bound verbalizing suffix -ringanyi, ‘‘ becom- 
ing,” and for this reason may be regarded as occurring syllable initially.) 


(6) Word-medially 
All phonemes may occur word-medially, within the limits of the general pattern 
described under §1X (d) and (e). 


(c) Word-finally 

Consonants do not occur word-finally when the word is in isolation or utterance- 
final, except in the rare cases referred to under §VIII (5). 

Word-finally within the utterance the following consonants occur, and in this 
statistical order : 


/t/, [1/, {ny/, /n/, /ly/, /a/, [Y/- 


Note.—Stops never occur finally, nor do the phonemes : 


/m/, /ng/, /t/, /w/, /y/. (/m/ and /ng/ uncertain.) 











(a) 


clus 


and 


(e) 


exc 
wo! 


one 
“ h 


los 
SOI 


pa 
tya 
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(d) Consonant Clusters 
(x) Consonant clusters of two may occur word-medially. 


(i) First member of a consonant cluster. The first member of a consonant 
cluster may be any continuant except /r/, /w/, /y/. 
Stops never occur as the first member of a consonant cluster. 


(ii) The second member of a consonant cluster may be any stop, or nasals /m/ 
and /ng/. 

(iii) Restricted occurrences. 

/m/ is followed only by /p/ in a consonant cluster. 

/ng/ is followed only by /k/ in a consonant cluster. 

/w/ has been recorded as a second member of a consonant cluster in re- 
duplicated constructions. (E.g. wil-wilpa, ‘“‘sacred.’”’) /r/ and /y/ may 
yet be found in a similar position. 


(ec) Vowel Clusters 

There are no vowel clusters (see treatment of length and glides under §1X (c)), 
excepting ai and au, which occur only in open syllables, and in the two doubtful 
words. . . aulpiri-wangkanyi, “ yarning,” and ailuru, “ famine” (see footnote 8). 

When two similar vowels come together in a compound, they unite to become 
one lengthened vowel. E.g. para-+-arintara in normal speech becomes para:rintara, 
“having stolen around.” 

When two dissimilar vowels come together in a compound, the second vowel is 
lost. E.g. inma, “song ’’+1tnkanyi, ‘“‘ singing,” becomes inmankanyi, “‘ singing a 


a, te 


song,” ‘‘ playing in a corroboree.” 

The final vowel of certain pronouns is often dropped in combinations. E.g. 
palunya, “‘ 3rd pers. sing. (obj.)”’+-tjananya, “3rd pers. pl. (obj.) ” becomes paluny- 
tjananya, “one of them.” 


XI. SAMPLE TEXT MATERIAL 
(Punctuation and hyphenating not final) 


PANGKALANGU 
(The Giant) 
Minyma nguraku kulpangu, kulpara, ngaringu, waru kutjara 
(A woman to camp returned) (having returned) (lay down) (a fire having lit) 
pangkalangungku nyina-nyinara nyangu waru tilt nyakula pitjangu, 
(a giant (subj.)) (having been sitting) (saw) (fire flame) (seeing) (walked) 
pitjala, minyma panya mantjinu mantjira kulpangu, 
(having walked) (woman that) (picked up) (having got) (returned) 
kulpara, apu kulpingka tjunu. ngarira munga-winkt 
(having returned) (rock) (cave-in) (put) (having lain down) (early morning) 
nyangu pangkalangu kutjupa ngalya-pitjala ngarala tjapint, 
(saw) (giant) (another) (towards-having come) (stood) (asking) 
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minyma-kuka panya wai? pangkalangungku watjanu, ngayulu kuka 
(woman-meat) (that) (where ?) (the giant) (said) (I) (meat) 
ngurpa. palulanguru pangkalangu kutjara maluku pitjangu 

(am ignorant of) (afterwards) (giant) (two) (kangaroo-for) (went). 

pitjala malu wakara, nguraku kulpangu nguraku 
(having gone) (kangaroo) (having speared) (camp-to) (returned) (camp-to) 
kulpara nyangu pangkalangu mankurpa nyinantjala pangkalangu 
(having returned) (saw) (giant) (three) (while sitting) (giant) 
mankurtu nyinara tiapinu, kuka panya wat? kuka = ngayulu 

(three) (having sat) (asked) (meat) (that) (where ?) (meat) (I) 

ngurpa kuka = ngayulu tjukurmanu mungaringu, palulanguru watjanu, 
(don’t know) (meat) (I) (dreamt about) (night came) (after that) (said) 
kuka warpungkula watjala! pakala munga-winki waru kutjala! palulanguru 
(meat) (hurry-up) (tell) ! (arise) (early morning) (fire) (light)! (afterwards) 
watt mankurpa witunu. pangkalangu kutjarangku waru kutjara 

(men) (three) (were sent) (giant) (two) (fire) (having lit) 
ngaranyt pa  pangkalangu mankurpa tjarpangu kulpi kanintjara, 

(standing) (and) (giant) (three) (entered) (cave) (inside) 

tjarpara putu para pampum pangkalangu kutjara tjapinu, 
(having entered) (unable) (around) (feeling) (giant) (two) (asked) 

kuka warpungkula ngalya-kati! waru nyangatja wiyaringu pangkalangu kutju 
(meat) (hurrying up) (bring) (fire) (this) (finished) (giant) (one) 
tjarpangu kulpingka, tjarpara, putu para pampunt pangkalangu 
(entered) (cave-into) (having entered), (unable around feeling) (giant) 
tyutangku tjutarikula putu para pampuni, putu 

(the lot) (having become many) (unable around feeling), (unable) 

nguri-ngurira, palulanguru pangkalangu kutju pakara 

(having searched and searched), (then) (giant) (one) (having arisen) 
pitjangu, pitjala, para:rintara nyangu nyangatja ala  ngaranyi, 
(walked) (having walked), (around-stole) (saw) (this) (hole) (standing), 
kulpara tjarpangu, palumpa tjuna mantjira pika pulka 
(having returned) (entered), (his) (club) (having picked up) (fight) (big) 
pungkula ilura-waningu minyma-kuka nguru pungku-pungkula 

(having hit) (nearly died) (woman-meat) (from) (Carrying on hitting) 
ilura-waningu. 

(went on dying). 


Free Translation 

A native woman, on returning to camp, lit a fire and lay down. A giant, who 
had been sitting about, saw the flame and went over, picked up the woman, and 
returning with her, put her into a cave in a rock. He rested, and in the morning 
early he saw another giant, who coming up to him stood and asked, “‘ Where is that 
woman-meat ? ” 
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The giant said, “‘ I don’t know anything about meat.” 

After that the second giant went out for kangaroo. When he had speared a 
brown kangaroo, he returned to camp. On his return, he saw a third giant sitting 
there. The third giant asked, “‘ Where is the meat ? ” 

The other answered, “I don’t know anything about meat.” 

Giant three continued, ‘‘ I dreamt about meat.’”’ And when night fell he said, 
“ Hurry up and tell me about the meat!” 

“ Get up early and light a fire!’ (said the first giant). After that time three 
men were sent out (to look for the woman). 

The second giant, when he had lit a fire, was standing waiting, and the third 
giant went into the cave. Inside he felt around, but was unable to feel anything. 


The second giant (called), ‘‘ Hurry up and bring the meat here! This fire has gone 
out.” 


The first giant went into the cave, and when he was in, the whole lot of them 
banded together and felt around, but after much searching were unable to find 
anything. Then the first giant left the cave and stealing around the back... 
He then returned, and entering the cave, picked up his club and a 
big fight over woman-meat ensued, and continued till they had all died. 


saw THIS HOLE. 


W. H. DovuG tas. 











NEW GUINEA RESEARCH PROJECT: NUFFIELD AND UNIVERSITY 
OF SYDNEY 


The Nuffield Foundation has made a grant of £4000 to the University of Sydney 
for research in anthropology and medical science in the ‘‘ new ” regions of the Central 
Highlands of New Guinea. The project was planned by the University Departments 
of Anthropology and Anatomy and by the Sydney Blood Transfusion Service 
Laboratory of the Australian Red Cross. Professor A. P. Elkin (who is responsible 
for field organization and for co-ordination), Dr. N. W. G. Macintosh (in place of 
Professor A. N. Burkitt, retired), and Dr. J. R. Walsh (Director of the Blood Trans- 
fusion Service Laboratory) are the committee in charge of the project. Professors 
H. R. Dew and H. K. Ward played an active part in the preliminary representations, 
and with Professor E. Ford continue to assist. 

Social anthropology will form a basic part in the research, both for its own sake, 
and also as a means of approach and for the light which knowledge of social structure 
might throw on genetic grouping. Physical anthropology will include not only those 
measurements and observations which are, or may be, significant genetically and 
ecologically, but also blood grouping and finger-printing both of which are genetically 
based. Moreover, it is planned to obtain blood for determination of disease anti- 
bodies and for a study of basal metabolism. Surveys of nutrition and of diseases, 
and a study of population problems will also form part of the programme. 


The two or three areas in which work will be carried out present important 
problems in Physical Anthropology. E.g., variations in height (including many 
individuals within the pygmy range), and in skin colour (including a “ reddish- 
white ’’) ; the effect of living for possibly very long periods at high altitudes (over 
7000 feet) in comparative isolation ; and a striking abnormality in blood proteins 
already disclosed in one area. A genetic and ecological approach should be rewarding. 


The complete personnel has not yet been determined. Dr. Macintosh, who 
will be in charge of Physical Anthropology, will spend a couple of months in the 
field. A technician will accompany him and remain in the field. A physical 
anthropologist from Cambridge will be attached to the team. Blood analysis will 
be carried out under Dr. Walsh’s direction in the Sydney Laboratory and elsewhere 
according to the objective. The Administrator of Papua and New Guinea, on the 
advice of the heads of departments concerned, has approved of the project, the 
success of which will depend to a great extent on the collaboration of the Administra- 
tion with the research team. 
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REACTION TO CONTACT IN THE EASTERN HIGHLANDS OF 
NEW GUINEA 


ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA 


ay Xi 


By RonaLp M. BERNDT 


193, par. I, line 1.—For “ prevent”’ read “ present”. 


196, par. 5, line 1.—Ka:keravinti or Ka:keravinti. 


, 


198, par. 6, lines 2 and 3.—For “ sister’s brother”’ read “ wife’s brother ”’. 


200, par. 2, line 2. For (Kasa:jebu) read (Kasa:jabu). 


, > 


200, fnt. 18.—For ‘“‘ Asi-wa’”’ read “‘ Asiwa’”’. 


’ 


For “‘ D:rei”’ read ‘‘ Orei’”’. 


, , 


For ‘“ Nai:na”’ read ‘‘ Nakina ”’. 


? , 


200, fnt. 19.—For “ Nai:na”’ read “ Nakina ”’. 


. 202, Table One.—N.B.—All names are phoneticized, whereas they are anglicized 


in the text. 
For “ KASAIJOBU ” read “ KASAIJ@BU ”. 


. 203, line 10 from top.—For “ Apasi:na”’ read “ Apasina ”’. 


For ‘‘ Na-ina”’ read ‘‘ Nakina ”’. 


. 205, par. 1, line 7.—For “ Keigi-nama”’ read “ Keigi:nama ”’. 
. 205, par. 2, line 7.—For “ Naina” read ‘“ Nakina”. 
line 8.—For “hoped” read ‘“ hopes ”’. 
. 207, par. 1, line 12.—For “ Na-ina”’ read “ Nakina ’”’. 
. 209, line 16 from top.—For ‘‘ bceomes ”’ read “‘ becomes ”’. 
. 213, par. 1, line 1.—For “ Eso:i:ba” read “ Eso:i:zba (or Esoiba) ”. 
. 213, Table Two.—This Table refers to cases discussed on pages 211-13. All 


names are here phoneticized, whereas they are anglicized 
in the text. 


‘ 


213, fnt. 32, second to last word.—For “ recompsene ”’ read ‘‘ recompense ”’. 


> , 


214, par. 2, line 7—For “ Ma:gura” read “ Magura ’”’. 


P. 216, par. 3, line 1.—For “ Anteinka”’ read “ Anteinki”’. 


¥F 
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P. 217, par. 6, line 7—For “ A:teru”’ read “ Ateru”’. 

P. 219, par. 1, line 1.—For “ Anggosa” read “‘ Ango:sa (or Anggosa) ”. 

P. 221, Table Three.—N.B.—This Table refers to cases discussed on pages 213-220, 
before section (3). All mames are phoneticized, 
whereas in text they are anglicized. 


For ‘‘ MO0:Ge” read ‘ MO:GE ”’. 
For KAT@WARI x read KATOWARI 
mMI:2€ mage 
Mo:ge Mo:ge 
Beneath Table in reference to EXTERNAL INFLUENCES : 


the names A’SEIWA and I:’SORO:JA are thus and not 
with inverted commas before second letter. 


P. 225, line 3 from top.—For “ Esoiba”’ read “‘ Esoiba (or Eso:i:ba) ”. 
” read “ Tonijabi”’. 


’ 


P. 227, par, 1, line 2.—For “ Tonijabi 


REVIEW 


The Institutions of Primitive Society. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Raymond Firth 
and Others. Blackwell, 1954. Pp. viii+108. Price in England, 7/6. 


This book consists of a series of talks broadcast by the B.B.C. Most of the 
anthropologists of note in Britain are represented, including, as well as the two 
named above, Leach, Peristiany, Gluckman and Fortes ; and they speak about such 
topics as Religion, Economics, Hésthetics, Law, Political Institutions, and so on. 
The talks are interesting in themselves, and might well have appeared in The Listener ; 
but it is doubtful whether any useful purpose has been served by publishing them as 
a volume. Anthropologists will scarcely care to purchase a set of essays each only 
twelve pages in length, and the general reader seeking information would gain more 
from a study of one of the excellent textbooks in anthropology now available. 


H. I. Hocsrn. 








